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Tuts lady is one of the most accomplished of 
our American writers. In reading her effusions, 
one always recognizes a mind richly stored with 
the 


formed by the study of the noblest works of art. 


choicest productions of literature, a taste 


In criticism and poetry she has few equals, no 


superiors among our native writers. In fiction 
she exhibits a character of originality and ele- 
gance all her own. 

Mrs. Ellet is known to the reading public 
chiefly by her very remarkable and able contribu- 
tions to the Lady’s Book, the Democratic Review, 
Graham’s Magazine, and the Columbian Maga- 
Among her works published in a separate 
**Poems,’’ ** The Characters 


‘*Country Rambles—a series of 


zine. 
form are a volume of 
of Schille "ty 


Sketches of American Scene ry,’ 


; 


and a volume of 
historical sketches, entitled ‘‘Scenes in the Life 
of Joanna of Sicily.’’ As a specimen of her style 
in fiction, or rather in the historical tale, we 
refer our readers to the sketch entitled 
Periods in the life of Haydn,”’ inthe Lady’s Book 
for November, 1844,-und ‘*‘ The Old Dockyard,”’ 
in the number for March, 1846. ‘The stories en- 
titled ‘‘ The Heart’s Trial’’ and ‘‘ Antonio Sal- 
vini’’ are also fair specimens of her powers in 


may 
‘Two 


this department. In the analysis of the charac 
ters of Wallenstein and the Marquis of Posa, 


‘* Characters of Schiller,’ 


which occurs in the 
we have a specimen of her criticism which ex- 
hibits at once her position in the first rank of 
Her general ability, fine taste 
and various learning, are apparent throughout her 
numerous compositions. 


American critics. 


In fact, she possesses 
higher qualities than these. 

In the productions of Mrs. Ellet we recognize 
the hand of a true artist. Having studied the 
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great masterpieces of composition in their origi- 
nal languages, having penetrated the mystery of 
all art in its profound spirit, that which reaches 
forth towards the infinite and eternal, she has in- 
fused into her works of imagination a character 
of originality, freedom, ease and grace, which 
commend them at once to the intelligent reader. 
As the hastiest sketch of a master in painting at 
once declares its origin, so even a short story or 
poetical effusion from her hand gives assurance 
of the ability and spirit which characterize all her 
works. If she had chosen to isolate herself as 
distinctly from her cotemporaries in the form as 
she has in the spirit of her productions—if she 
had founded her claims to distinction on one great 
work—it is not easy to point out a position among 
modern writers too high for her to have attained. 
But she has condescended to the fashion of our 
contributed her to that 
species of literature which our countrymen pre- 
fer. She has chosen to be useful by diffusing the 
love of true art as widely as possible through the 
most popular channels of literature; and it is 
that 
ierwise have had the pleasure of 
The 
mode of publication which she has adopted has 
different 
circles of readers, without enabling any one of 


times—has contingent 


fortunate for us she has done so, as we 


should not ot! 


placing her in our gallery of contributors. 


rendered her name familiar to many 


these circles to form an adequate conception of 


what she has actually done for American litera- 


The onl 


ture. 


collec 


lume or series of volumes, and we hope that this 


y remedy for this is a complete 
tion of her works published in a single vo- 


act of simple justice to herself may not be long 
delayed. Whenever her works shall appear col- 
lectively, it will be perceived that our estimate of 
her powers has been by no means exaggerated. 
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Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 


Till sunset let it burne ; 
Which quencht, then lay it up agen 


Till Christmas next returne : 
Part must be kept wherewith to teend 


The Christmas log next yeare, 
And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 


Can do no mischiefe there.— HERRICK 


CHAPTER I 

THE FULL CORN-CRIB 
Tet me nothing of the crops! Suppose they 
don’t grow—suppose there is a failure, and the 
corn falls short, and the cotton sheds, and the 
army worm appears and the catterpillar, and there 
is an early frost, and half the dolls never blow! 
These things will happen! We must look to 
lose our crops now and then, no matter what we 
plant. It can’t be that we shall have things al- 
ways as we wish them. We can’t be always 
wise or always fortunate. But we can, if we 
please, be always good and good-natured, and 
loving, and cheerful, and thankful for what we 
do get, and for the things in which we are pros- 
There’s no reason because of the drought 
There’s no 


perous. 
that our hearts shall be dry also. 
reason because we make short crops that we 
should be short to our friends, and because the 
winter comes on sooner than usual that we should 
be colder than usual to our neighbors—that our 
charities should freeze up with the weather, and 
our gratitude fail us because the sunshine fails us. 
We must only make the hearth-fire brighter; we 
must only make sunshine for ourselves, and ga- 
ther our friends about the warming, and make 
merry within while all is melancholy without; 
and show to one another how cheerful every- 
thing may be, though the tempest blows never 
so angrily against the shutter. A man may soon 
learn to make his sunshine wherever and when- 
ever he pleases, and to carry a happy heart under 
a thin jacket. He must be a man without regard 
to the seasons. His aflections must not alter 
He mustn't blow hot and cold 


He must keep his soul 


with the weather. 
because the wind does so. 
firm and his sympathies steadfast, and his chari- 
ties must be as quick to warm as his anger is 
quick to cool. His log must be kindled at Christ- 
mas though he may have never another left in his 
wood-yard. There must be a fire, you know, at 
Yule, and why shouldn't his hands kindle it as 
well as another’s? The log was cut to burn! 
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But he is unfortunate, you say. Well, is that 
any good reason why he shouldn’t warm his fin- 
But then he makes blaze 
Exactly so; and this 


gers in a cold season? 
enough to warm a dozen! 
only proves that even the unfortunate man is 
never so wholly unfortunate that he does not 
possess the happy privilege, under God, of mak- 
ing others happy. ‘There’s no waste if, when he 
sets his log ablaze, he calls in his neighbors to 
enjoy it. I tell you the log must burn for som« 
one’s comfort in the cold, bleak days of Decem- 
ber, and it is something of a blessing in the poor 
man’s cup that he is permitted to raise the blaze 

But then, say you, it is his last log! Who shall 
Who shall dare to say that God’s cha- 
rity must have a limit ?—that this man, who 


say that? 


knew so well how to warm his hearth for the 
blessing of his neighbors, shall be permitted to 
make no more pleasant fires ? 


sighted mortal, that even beside that last log you 


I tell you, short- 


may yet see some celestial visitant in fustian 
habit. 
is sometimes permitted to entertain an angel! 
With the smoke of that last log, around which 
the unlucky man, obedient to a custom which he 
learned in his better days, has gathered his hum- 
ble neighbors, there goes up to heaven a rare 


It is thus that an unquestioning hospitality 


incense which makes acceptable, and may make 
profitable also, that last sacrifice of wealth. Let 
the log burn, then! Wouldst thou throw water 
on the cheerful gleams which light up all these 
ruddy faces? Wouldst thou silence the merry 
crackling of that flaming pile? Wouldst thou 
put out those pleasant charities which thus, if 
only once a year, are kindled to make one’s fel- 
low warm? Out upon thée for a doubter of 
God’s providence! Get thee to thy own home 
and put thy only stick upon the fire, and call in 
him who passes, that thou mayest not selfishly 
Then will the 
Father of those who gladden at the blaze, so 
gladden thee as that thou shalt never lack thy 
log at Yule. 

Now, if thou wilt believe me, brother, there is 
a purpose in this long preamble. Just such was 


and sadly sit alone to see it burn! 




















MAIZE 


the tenor of that shrill but lively crew which is- 
sued from the capacious lungs of that famous old 
cock of St. Matthews, who held in fee the ex- 
tensive domains of ‘* Maize-in-milk.’’* ‘The mas- 
ter of ‘* Maize-in-milk’’ was a sovereign in his 
way, whose power was known only by its bounty. 
His was one of the finest plantations for peas, 
potatoes, Indian corn and short cottons, in Caro- 
lina—not avery great one, it is true; not so large 
nor so thickly settled as an hundred others in the 
same and other districts, but just such a snug, 
productive interest as enabled the proprietor to 
do the handsome thing by his neighbor and to 
Colonel 


Openheart was one of those generous and frank 


entertain his guest like a gentleman. 


planters whom men smiled to name, with plea- 
sant recollections of the warmest welcome and 
the finest cheer. And even now, with his feathers 
somewhat rufiled by resistance and unexpect- 
ed provocation, it was delightful to behold the 
bland visage and the good-humored smile which 
Anger, indeed ! 
We tell 
you he was only ruffled, not roused, and just 


took all anger from his aspect. 
It was rare enough to see him angry. 


enough touched by opposition to show how ani- 
mated he could become even in his benevolence. 
There he sits at the ample fireside, in which 
great logs of oak and hickory are yielding them- 
selves up in flake and flash, and hiss and sparkle, 
his face glowing like the fire, warm, bright, ca- 
pacious ; cheeks smooth as a woman’s, a beard 
carefully kept down by a persuasive razor, and 
his flowing locks just beginning to whiten at the 
ends, and slightly showing their snows against 
the warmer colors of his neck and cheek. And 


how his great blue eyes dilate under the high, 
broad forehead, as he looks around him with a 
mixed expression of amazement and satisfaction, 
taking in at the same glance the gentle and ma- 
tron-like lady who presides at the evening board, 
from around which the chairs have already been 
withdrawn; and the tall and graceful damsel of 
fifteen, who, standing at her side, plies deftly the 
snow-white napkin over the dripping tea-cup. I 
am not sure that the comprehensive glance of 
Colonel Openheart fails to notice the nice little 
juvenile episode which escapes the eyes of the 
ladies, and which presents itself upon the great 
and antique sofa gracing the opposite end of the 
apartment. ‘There, but scarcely enough in the 
foreground to constitute a portion ot the picture, 
you may see ‘Tom Openheart, a stout lad of nine 
or ten years, exhausted by a long day’s squirrel 
hunt, with his own-rifle and on his own pony, 
drowsing into gradual obliviousness of life and all 
its excitements, his arms thrown above his head, 
one of his legs secure on the sofa with his trunk, 
while the other wanders off, quietly conducted to 
a neighboring chair, to the leg of which Dick 
Openheart, a mischievous urchin of seven or 
eight, busily fastens it by the aid of his sister’s 


* Indian corn not yet ripe, but ready in the ear for the 
table. 
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handkerchief. The father’s and mother’s have 
already been disposed of in making secure the 
other equally pliant members of Tom Openheart ; 
and anon, when the fastenings are all complete, 
you may look for some cunning explosion by 
which the Gulliver will be made to start from his 
slumbers in terror only to be taught the strange- 
ness of his captivity. 

I will not pretend to say that our excellent 
colonel sees this episode. The pleasant twinkle 
which lights the corner of his eye, and which is 
somewhat at variance with the words of his 
mouth, may be due to other influences; but it 
must be admitted, for the sake of history, that 
even were he to see the practice of Dick in this 
transaction, it is still not unlikely that he would 
suffer it to pass unchallenged. The good man 
would ascribe it to the season—to a natural levity 
—to any but a heinous and evil nature which 
called for rebuke and punishment. He had a 
queer notion that children were—only children, 
and that play was as necessary to their hearts, 
their growth, nay, their morals, as birch, logic 
and religion—doctrines which, in this era of ju- 
venile progress, cannot be supposed likely to dif- 
fuse themselves greatly, and of which we ven- 
It is 
probable that Colonel Openheart’s attention was 


ture therefore to speak without emotion. 


wholly given to his good lady and his lovely 
daughter. They at least were his only listeners. 
There was an air of sadness upon the features of 
the excellent matron, which, however, were not 
wholly unlighted by a smile ; while, on the other 
hand, the lips of the damsel were parted with an 
undisguised expression of merriment—positively 
on the verge of open laughter—the pearls of her 
mouth showing the white tips through their crim- 
¢, with a good humor and an arch de- 
Very 


son settin 
light that were clearly quite irresistible. 
sweet and very pretty was this expression of the 
face of Bessy Openheart, and the jade knew it. 
She was a blonde, and with features of wondrous 
regularity. Full of life and vivacity. there was 
yet arich fountain of gushing waters at her heart, 
and her large blue eyes had learned how to fill 


with tears even before the 


happy smile could 
mouth. 


She is 


make its escape from her pretty little 
But we must not speak of her too soon. 


a mere child as yet—scarcely fifteen—just at that 


age when girlhood begins to falter with its own 
gaze, and when we begin to look upon it with as 
much trepidation as delight. But Colonel Open- 
heart is about to resume. 

‘* Not keep Christmas, Mrs. 


keep Christmas? Why, what in the world should 


Openheart—not 


I do with myself, my dear, or with you, or Bessy 
there, or Tom, Dick, Harry and the rest, from 
New Year’s? And 
should we do with the neighbors—with Whitfield, 
and Jones, and Whipple, 
Kinsale, and all their wives and little ones, all of 
New Years 


Some 


Christmas eve till what 
and Bond, and poor old 


whom have spent Christmas and 
with us for the last hundred years or more 
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of them certainly did with my grandfather. Old 
Kinsale can tell you of the first dinner he ever 
took on this estate in the time of Grandfather 
Openheart, and that was a Christmas dinner. He 
table. ‘There 


were hain and turkey just as now—there was 


ean tell you every dish upon th 
roast and boiled—there was a round of beef— 
there were sausages and pillau—there were sundry 


pairs ot ducks, ‘ abbage and turnips, and potatot 8; 


and for dessert, nuts, apples, minc¢ 


-pies, plum- 
puddings, and more preserves than you could 
shake a stick at. More than thirty persons sat 
down to table, and to speak of the old man’s 
Madeira brings tears of pleasure into the « yes of 
I tell you, old 
Billy Openheart is venerated to this day on ac- 
Not keep Christ- 


Why, how would you avoid it, I'd like to 


Daddy Kinsale to this moment. 
count of his Christmas cheer. 
mas ! 
know ? 


fasting, I may say, 


They’d be here, all of them, fresh and 
betore vou could roll the 
Christmas log behind the dogs and dress up your 


They'd be 


here to help you as they have been for the last 


windows with the holly and cacina 


fifty years. Bond and Whipple always came 


early for that purpose, and I think I have heard 
you say that little Susan Bond was the cleverest 
little creature in the world at dressing up the 
windows, and glasses, and flower-pots, with the 
green leaves and the scarlet berries ‘To think 
of the windows of ‘*‘ Maize-in-milk’’ looking bar« 
at Christmas! Think of ‘* Maize-in-milk’’ hav- 
ing no visitors at Christmas—no tun, no frolic, 
no dancing, noe-—! 


he art, I 


Talk of not keeping Christmas! 


By the pipers, Mra Open- 
] ta: d you. 
Why, what in 


don’t know how to unders 


the name of blazes would you do with me, with 
yourself, with Bessy, Clinton there, and dear 
little Rose, and Tom, and Dick, and Harry, and 
the rest, from Christmas eve till New Year’s?”’ 

‘* Well, to say the truth, dear husband, I did 
not think of spending Christmas at home at all, 
this season.’’ 


** Not spend Christmas at home!”’ cried the 
‘*And where, 
in Heaven's name, would you think to spend 
it?’’ 


colonel, with renewed amazement 


** Why, down in the parishes with Uncle Tho- 
mas. He’s often asked us, you know——”’ 
** With Uncle Thomas in th 


from home to spend Christmas! 


parishes! Go 

After that I 
should not be astonished at any of your notions 
But, pray, Mrs. Openheart, when did you know 
your Uncle Thomas to spend Ais Christmas away 
from home ?’’ 

There was a pause, when the good dame, find- 
ing that her husband really waited her answer, 
meekly admitted that such an event had ec rtainly 
never taken place within her remembrance. 


‘*No—no! You may well say that. Well, 
only go to him and talk of spending Christmas 


away from home. Try him, Mrs. Openheart, by 
an affectionate invitation to come and stay with 


us Christmas week, and you'll get an answer will 


astonish you. You will certainly astonish him 


by the invitation. No—no; he’s too much a 
gentleman of the old school—one of the good old 
Carolina stock, who knows what his duties are at 
Christmas—who knows what is due to his neigh- 
bors and to hospitality, and who knows——’’ 
‘But, my dear, considering what our expenses 
are, and how greatly they have been increased of 
late, Edward in Europe, and the sending of John 
and William to college—the purchase of the old 
Salem tract—the——”’ 
Positively, Emily, I am 


‘Poh! poh! poh! 


ashamed of you. ‘This is only too ridiculous. 
You are for letting in at the spiggot and letting 
out at the bung. As for the Salem tract, it needs 
but one good crop, at good prices, and I pay for 
that; and that I should give up the acquaintance 
of my old neighbors, ‘Tom Whipple, Elias Bond 
and Daddy Kinsale, because my eldest son is fro- 
licking on the continent and two others have just 
had an introduction to those graybeards, Cicero 
and Homer——’’ 

‘ Now, husband, you know I don’t mean that 
you should give up the acquaintance of any body 

‘*You do, Emily, if you mean anything. It 
would amount to the same thing. Not to have 
my house full of my old friends, as usual, at 
Christmas, would be such a strangeness as would 
They'd look upon 


and in 


make them all feel strange. 
me as a broken man, or as a changed one, 
eithe r case the v'd become changed also ; and 
then, in place of the cheerful household and plea- 
Sant nei r] 
there would be doubt, and coldness, and restraint 


Really, Emily, 1 can’t see 


thorhood that we have had all along, 


—and a!l for what? 
what you'd be driving at.”’ 
‘But you could still see your neighbors.”’ 
Not as before, 
settled as our own, so very unsophisticated, and 


Emily. A people so sparsely 


with that fierce sort of pride which distinguishes 
a life of comparative seclusion, are very easily 
made They are, in particular, ex- 
ceedingly jealous of any eccentricities on the part 


SUSPICIOUS. 
of the wealthy. Change your habit toward them 
in any respect—let your demeanor change in 
howe ver slight de oree, and the y resent it as a 
something sinister, which is always personal to 
themselves. It wouldn’t do to go out and sce 
them at the fence; I must ask them in—and once 
in, the horse must be put up. And I can’t say, 
‘ Well, Bond’—or Whipple, or Jones, or Daddy 
Kinsale, as the case may be—‘ very glad to see 
you always, but sorry I can offer you nothing. 
Truth is, times are very hard, and that lark of 
mine in Europe and those two dogs, Jack and 
Will, they cost me a pretty penny now-a-days. 
Have to haul in my horns lest the sheriff pulls 
them off.’ ’’ 

‘ Now, husband, you know I allude to nothing 
of this sort. It’s only the usual waste that I'd 
have you avoid until you’ve got out of debt.”’ 

‘*Debt! Why, Mrs. Openheart, you speak as 
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What do I owe 


that I can’t pay off with a single good crop ?’’ 


if I were over head and ears! 


You said the same thing last year.”’ 

The brave colonel seemed to wince at this sug- 
gestion. 

‘* And as for waste—what waste ? Xo I waste 
anything at Christmas, or any other time? Is 


not all consumed that we cook? Is anything 


thrown away? Are there not mouths for all? 
What we and our guests do not consume, does it 
W hat they don’t want, 


does it not go to the dogs and hogs, and ducks 


not go to the negroes? 
and chickens? I never see anything wasted. 
Really, Mrs. Openheart, I can’t understand you. 
If you mean anything, it is that we are to kill no 
beef at Christmas, have no sausages, drink no 
egg-nog, and, I suppose, for the first time since 
we've been married, now going on fifty years 

‘* Oh, husband—fifty years !”’ 

‘* Yes, fifty years, more or less.”’ 

‘* Less by half—only twenty-six last Novem- 
ber.”’ 
And I said sixty! Well, it’s 


certain I’ve counted the years by their pleasures.”’ 


**Ts it possible ! 





A sweet, comical smile went round the circle. 


He continued—‘‘ Well, as I was saying, here 
then, for the first time since our marriage, some 


forty-two years as you yourself admit, we are to 





have no mince-pies 

‘* Nay, my dear; I didn’t mean that we were 
to go without them. As you have bought the 
raisins, the citron and the currants, and as the 





hogs are already killed 

‘*Oh! your only anxiety then is to keep these 
things from being wasted; but if that was your 
prudent intention, what do you propose to do 
with these nice things, after you have made them 
up, if we are to spend our Christmas with your 
Uncle Thomas ?”’ 

‘* Why, I thought of taking them down with 
us.”’ 

**Indeed! and precious little would Uncle Tho- 
mas, in his abundance, thank you for your pies. 
But, pray, in what respect should we be more 
wasteful in consuming them at home here, among 
our own poor neighbors, than down in the pa- 
rishes, with the rich ones of Uncle Thomas? 
Really, Emily, I thought you were a better rea- 
soner.”’ 

‘* Well, Edward, you do indeed make out a 
case against me, and if the mince-pies were the 
whole of our consumption in staying at home, as 
they will be in going down to the parishes, then 
your reproach would be conclusive; but you 
know, Edward, that these would form but a small 
part of our expense. They would not be alone: 
your Madeira, and Sherry, and Champagne— 
your beeves, your hogs, your turkies, and the 
horses of a dozen idle and worthless people eat- 
ing at your corn-crib, and that not the fullest in 
the world——”’ 

‘*It is full, Emily ;—but I must stop you be- 


6* 


fore you go too far. We can’t always say who 


are the worthless in this world. I am sometimes 
disposed to think that the most worthless have 
their uses, and to suspect that the most worthy 
are not always of the value we put upon them. 
When I recollect how little 
way of work, and of how little real service I am 


I do myself in the 


to myself or to anybody else, in comparison with 
what I might be, I feel as if some malicious devil 
was jerking at my elbow in mockery, at those 
moments when I sufler myself to talk of the little 
worth or value of my neighbors. I tell you, 
Emily, I can’t any longer bring myself to feel 
contempt for any human being, though I may 
sicken at the viciousness of some and sorrow over 
the idleness of others.’’ 


Now, really, Edward, you shall not speak 


so slightingly of yourself. Are you not always 


busy? Do you not manage your own planta- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* After a fashion—but I’m not sure that my 
management is at all creditable to me or service- 
able to my interests.’’ 

‘** Vou are never idle.”’ 

‘1 make chips enough, I grant you; but I am 
not sure that I am always profitably busy.’’ 

‘= our negroes linprove, increase, become more 
honest, sober, industrious, happy, more human 
every year.”’ 

‘* Thank God, I can conscientiously believe all 
that !’’ 

‘**'They love you, thank you, and go cheerfully 
to their tasks.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay; so they do, and so far.—But what is 
that fellow about? As usual, busy in tormenting 
his brother. Ho there, you dog+get you to bed, 
and wake up Tom that he may go along with 
you. What are you doing with the boy ?’’ 

‘Only you call him up, papa,’’ was the sly 
response of the dutiful urchin. 

‘Call him up yourselfi—push him—rout him 


up. 

The boy stoope d over the elder brother, and, 
with a closer eye, the worthy sire might have 
seen with what delicate consideration he intro- 
duced a feather of broom-straw into the ears and 
nostrils of the sleeper. A scream followed, then 
a roar and scuffle. The leg of ‘Tom, as he start- 
ed from his slumbers, was found to be inex- 
tricably involved with that of the chair, and both 
went over with a clatter that startled the good 
mother in her chair and shook the whole house 
from its propriety. 

‘* Why, what have you done ? 

T 


know well what was the matter with him, but 


” 


1e victim was not yet sufficiently awake to 


struggled to throw out his fettered hands as in the 
act of swimming. ‘lhe father saw his predica- 
ment, and as he and Bessy Clinton stooped to 
undo the ties with which the mischievous boy 
had fettered the lad, the urchin clapped his hands 
in exultation and flew away to the door. 

said Colonel Openheart, 


? 


I'o bed, sirrah! 
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with a voice in which authority struggled hard 
with merriment; ‘‘ to bed, before I give you the 
strap.”’ 

‘* No, no, papa! Don’tI know it’s Christmas 
time—and what's the use of Christmas if there’s 
to be no fun, I want to know ?”’ 

‘* The boy has the right on’t. What's the use 
of Christmas if there’s to be no fun? There 
shall be fun, sirrah, but your share of it must 
cease for the night. ‘To bed, both of you.’’ 

** But to-morrow, papa!’’ said both of the boys 
in a breath. 

** You shall have the ponies, and we'll go to 
the river; and we'll take the dogs, and see if we 
can’t put up a wildcat. There, enough for the 
night.”’ 

And the boys were kissed and disappeared. 

** And these are to lose their Christmas—and 
the neighbors, and the negroes, and all, for no 
better reason than to save the waste, as if there 
could be any waste in making so many persons 
happy. And you, Bessy Clinton, that you should 
side with your mother for having Christmas away 
from home. You deserve a whipping for it, 
Bess.”’ 

‘* Ah, papa, you never whipped me yet.’’ 

** It’s not too late to begin !’’ and he took the 
damsel about the waist, and she turned in his 
embrace and lifted her lips to his own, and he 
kissed her with delight as he said—‘‘ Well, well, 
we'll put it off till the New Year. I havn't the 
heart for whipping just now. But then——’’ 

‘*But Bessy Clinton did not join with me, hus- 
band. She was quite opposed to it.”’ 

‘Ah, that alters the case. You shall have 
Christmas at home. And Bessy Clinton, for 
your reward, hear farther-——’’ 

‘* What, papa ?’’ 

‘* You shall have your old friend, Mary But- 
ler, to spend it with you.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! will she come, papa? Can you get 
her ?”’ 

‘* Ay willshe. And more than that, mamma, 
I’ve bought in all the Butler negroes—bought 
them in for her benefit, to save them from that 
shark of a lawyer who manages the estate.”’ 

‘*Surely, Mr. Openheart, you haven't made 
such a purchase ?’’ anxiously inquired the mother. 

* Ay, but I have.”’ 

** What! bought in all the negroes ?’’ 

All but a single family. ‘Thirty-five work- 
ers, seventy-one negroes in all—and gave a pretty 
good price for them, too.”’ 

‘*How much?’ asked the matron, with in- 
creasing concern. 

‘** Two hundred and sixty dollars round.”’ 

‘*Good heavens! And how are you to pay 
for them ?”’ 

‘*T have three years to pay it in, Emily—first 
insta!ment next December of five thousand dol- 
lars, and the balance in equal parts the next two 
years. ‘The terms are quite easy.”’ 

‘** But how are you to pay it, husband ?’’ 





; 
; 








‘*How? Why, surely, you don’t suppose that 
I shan’t make a sufficient crop next season to pay 
five thousand dollars !’’ 

‘* Have you done so this ?”’ 

‘‘No. Why do you ask when you know thai 
this crop is a failure?’’ 

‘* Ah—should the next be so ?”’ 

‘**Pon my honor, Mrs. Openheart, you do con 
trive to suggest the prettiest prospects.”’ 

‘*But why did you buy these negroes, Mr. 
Openheart? You have more than you want al- 
ready, and more than are profitable.”’ 

‘** True bill, Emily.” 

‘* You have scarcely any open land more than 
your present force can work.”’ 

‘* Go to clearing on the first of January. Plenty 





to clear, thank God 

‘* But that is fatal to your woodland; and really, 
Mr. Openheart, the question comes up again— 
why did you buy a property which you don’t 
want, and which you know to be so unprofitable ? 
Besides, the Butler negroes are particularly un- 
serviceable. I don’t know where you will find 
so many gray-headed people. Some of them 
haven’t, to my knowledge, done a stitch of work 
for ten years; and there’s at least a dozen old 
negroes who can barely totter along with the 
palsy.” 

‘*To tell you the truth, Emily, it was these 
very old negroes that caused me to buy—these 
and the dear child Mary Butler, who sat weeping 
in the house as the sale was going on, with these 
infirm old people hanging about her. ‘They had 
dandled the child on their knee, and there wasn’t 
one of them, from Daddy Enoch to Maum Betty, 
the one-eyed, whom she didn’t regard as a per- 
sonal relation. ‘They wept and pleaded with her, 





and her weeping was so much -pleading with me. 
Besides, I found that Skinflint, the man who acts 
asl awyer for Ingelhart and Cripps, the executors, 
was disposed to buy them at his own prices, and 
nobody would bid against him. Indeed, there 
was nobody willing to buy property just at this 
season—you will say they were wiser than your 
husband. Perhaps so. But they would have 
gone to Skinflint for nothing. His first bid was 
a hundred all round, and I at once doubled it. I 
was indignant at the fellow’s bid, and wasn’t to 
be deceived by the whisper that went about, in- 
tended to discourage others, that he was bidding 
in for the heiress. I knew better, and when he 
found I was in earnest he run upon me.”’ 

‘* But why did you let him doit? Why not 
stop at the two hundred ?”’ 

‘*Ask a man when his blood’s up why he 
isn’t cool. I was a fool—I know it, Emily, and 
you may reproach me as you will for it. I knew 
no more what I was about than if I had lost my 
wits. The sight of the dear, sweet little orphan 
in her sorrows, totally unmanned me. I had al- 
ways seen her so happy and so bright before— 
and I could not help remembering what a pet she 
was of the dear angel mother. And poor Ben 
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Butler was such a sterling fellow. Nobody 
wanted a dollar if he had it. I thought of all 
these things ina moment. I fancied I heard the 
father whispering in my ears, and that I saw the 
mother pleading with all her eyes, and my own 
grew to be quite blinded by my tears. And then 
old Enoch tottered to me in the piazza, staff in 
hand, and his gray beard hanging on his chest, 
and his old eyes, half shut up by age, were drip- 
ping too; and, taking my arm, he said to me, 
‘Mauss Openheart, you surely ain’t gwine to let 
us go off to strange people ?’/—only these words, 
and they finished my struggles. Just then, Skin- 
flint said one hyndred round, and I mounted him 
with another. I knew his game the moment I 
heard his voice. And when he said to me, 
‘Really, Mr. Openheart, I had no idea that you 
wished to increase your force,’ I swore in my 
own mind that he at least shouldn’t have them. 
You’ve heard the whole story. The negroes are 
to be here to-morrow, and Mary Butler, and 
Skinflint himself, who is to bring the bonds and 
bill of sale.’’ 

‘* Well, Edward, I only hope that you may not 
suffer by your benevolence.”’ 
** Nay, never fear, Emily. 
strong, I know, and have done many foolish 


I’m rash and head- 
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things, but I feel sure that I shan’t suffer for this 
helping of the orphan, and keeping these poor 
dependent creatures from being scattered over 
the face of the earth. The probability is that my 
bonds will scarcely be presented for payment so 
long as the interest is regularly paid. ‘The exe- 
cutors, Ingelhart and Cripps, can make no better 
investment of the money, and it will be a very 
nice sum for her when she is of age—or I am 
prepared to let her have the negroes back if she 
prefers it then. ‘The plantation was not sold.’’ 

‘* And what will you do with these old negroes, 
Edward ?”’ 

The answer was somewhat impatiently spoken. 

‘* Feed them first, Emily; clothe them, give 
them Christmas. We'll kill a beef for them to- 
morrow to begin with, and pray God to-night for 
good times, that we may be enabled to feed them 
always, from Christmas to Christmas, as well as 
now. So now to bed, and see that you rise be- 
fore the sun, Bessy Clinton. You have to see 
to the pies and pastries. It’s now one week to 
Christmas, and’’—looking out from the windows 
—‘‘a bright starlight night, in the language of 
the watchman. May we wake to a bright, dry, 


and honest winter morning !”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MISS NEWMAN. 


(See Plate.) 


Sue was dressed for a party. Mrs. Trapier, 
at whose house Miss Newman was visiting, had 
invited a few friends to meet this interesting 
young lady ; and though war was, they well knew, 
near them, none thought it would come to their 
hearths. 

Miss Newman had just turned from that sur- 
vey of herself in the mirror which is so very 
agreeable to a young and handsome girl when 
her attire pleases her, and she anticipates its 
giving pleasure to others. She heard a noise, a 
rush, a fall! She turned, and there, sinking 
from wounds and exhaustion at her feet, was en 
American soldier, closely pursued by a British 
officer. 

‘* Protect me, madam, or I am lost,’’ cried the 
soldier. 

‘* Stop!’ cried the lady to the officer. 

Had she been at the head of his regiment, in 
full uniform, her voice could not have been more 
firm, her gesture more commanding. The officer 
stopped instinctively at the bidding of the lady. 

‘This man is my prisoner—he has yielded 


himself to me,’’ said Miss Newman, in a sweet, 
calm tone. ‘‘I am aware you have the power to 
force him hence, but I trust you will be merciful 
as you are brave. Leave him here—I guarantee 
that he shall, when he recovers, consider himself 
a prisoner on parole till fairly exchanged.’’ 

The British officer hesitated a moment, looked 
earnestly at Miss Newman, then at the soldier, 
who had fainted from loss of blood, and said—‘‘ I 
agree to your terms. He is my prisoner, left in 
your care. I will see you again about the ex- 
change or ransom. Farewell !’’ 

He left the house quickly, for the Americans 
were rallying—and before the next morning the 
sritish officer and his men were all prisoners to 
the ‘‘rebels.’’ The officer was, on the request of 
Miss Newman, allowed his parole, and returned 
to England immediately, saying he would never 
fight against the people whose women could sub- 
due him. 

Such is the story the picture tells and we have 


interpreted. 








OUR 
WEIR. 


To be thoroughly appreciated, the scenery of 
viewed in midwinter as 
When the ice 
shivers before the prow ot the steamer, and the 
high and lonely hills on either side are snow-clad ; 
when the only hues that relieve the surrounding 
whiteness are the pale blue of the sky and the 
dark green of the firs and cedars, a scene is pre- 


sented more striking to the imagination from the 


the Hudson should be 
well as at more inviting seasons. 


reverse it affords to the same picture when alive 
with the freshness of spring or mellowed by the 
Analogous to such a contrast 
is that between the phases of Weir’s destiny 


the noble river in a sloop 


glow of autumn. 


when he sailed up 
thirty years ago—exiled, by the misfortunes of 


his father, while yet a child, to the home of an 


ungenial relative, his young yet already troubled 
eyes bent on the cold features of that wintry land- 
scape—and when he now looks from his romantic 
abode upon the wild umbrage of Cronest, the 
honored teacher of West Point and the artist of 
established fame. 

Burns immortalized a sentiment common to all 
men of genius when he declared independence to 
glorious privilege’ for which alone mo- 
It is a trait of artist life, evi- 


be the ** 
ney was desirable. 
denced in countless biographies, to chafe under a 
sense of obligation and contemn all interference 
unauthorized by sympathy. It is in this spirit 
that Hamlet enumerates, among his other reasons 
in the famous soliloquy, for indifference to life, the 
‘*spurns which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes.’’ In boyhood, Weir sacrificed his inclina- 
tions to filial duty, and postponed the indulgence 
of his aspiring tastes rather than be the occasion 
of needless solicitude to those interested in his 
welfare. Even they acquiesced in the expediency 
of securing an education, however limited, and 
after a year’s vain attempt to reconcile himself to 
the home offered by his kinsman, he returned to 
New York. It has often been remarked that 
very slight circumstances affect the destiny of 
those who possess marked characteristics. It 
happened that the house where young Weir at- 
tended school was directly opposite the rooms of 
Jarvis, the painter. At that period studios were 
by no means common, and this one—associated 
as it was with a popular name, and enshrining 
the mysteries of an art comparatively little known 
and less practised—became a sort of enchanted 
spot to the schoolboy. Day after day he loitered 
about the door, and at last summoned courage to 
enter. ‘he painter was absent, but several of his 
pupils were at work, and they became interested 
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by the ardent curiosity of their visitor, and kindly 
replied to his many questions. Here for the first 
time he saw Inman, little imagining that after 
years would unite them so cordially in the glo- 
rious brotherhood of Art. ‘This episode of his 
early youth, while it awakened the latent desires 
of the artist, did not beguile him from the stern 
duties of the man. A situation was obtained for 
him in a respectable French mercantile concern 
at the south, and in eighteen months a branch 
was established in New York, of which he was 
made head clerk. It was then that he formed the 
resolution gradually to emancipate himself from 
a pursuit which required either capital or life-long 
drudgery to accomplish its ends, by cultivating 
his own powers until they should become avail- 
able resources both for subsistence and fame. 
From six to eight in the morning he studied with 
a painter in heraldry, and then entered upon his 
daily task. After the usual trials of patience, he 
produced in 1821 a copy of a portrait which ob- 
tained for him a liberal commission. Thus en- 
couraged, he turned his entire attention to paint- 
ing. 

Before visiting Europe, Weir sought effect in 
art through a bold and rapid style. The great 
advantage he derived from the study of master- 
pieces abroad, was a conviction of the need of 
careful and elaborate finish. Like most Ameri- 
had commenced 
had boldly 
launched upon an adventurous career without due 
He now understood what lasting and 


can painters, he learned that he 
where he should have ended, that he 


preparation 
brilliant triumphs could be realized through pa- 
tience. 


labor essential to great success in Art, to which 


There is a spirit of calm, progressive 


the very atmosphere of our country seems un- 
favorable, and faith in this influence is perhaps 
the choicest blessing which our artists acquire 
in the Old World. 
truth: he needed but to see her light in order to 


accept it; and as he beheld the trophies of his 





Weir naturally reverenced 


beautiful profession in the galleries of Italy, and 
recognized the tranquil, pains-taking and earnest 
labor to which alone can be ascribed their endur- 
ing fame, he determined to acquire habits of care 
and precision, and learn to express his ideas with- 
out vagueness, and in the clear, well-defined and 
highly-finished manner that he now knew to be 
the genuine language of art. ‘There is no more 
excellent test of character than a revolution of 
habits. Weir brought all his energies to this 
task. He became for a short time the pupil of 
Bevenuti, who was then adorning the Pitti Pa- 
lace with the life of Hercules in fresco. From 
the figures of the Grecian mythology he turned 
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to the simplest natural objects in the fields and 
by the roadside, and practised drawing from the 
models and casts of the academy, while he en- 
larged his ideas of color by the study of Titian 
and Paul Veronese. For him as well as for other 
strangers, it was impossible to reconcile the en- 
thusiasm of the modern Italians for the warm 
tints of the Venetian school with their own cold 
and monotonous hues, and the proficiency of their 
best painters as draughtsmen with their inade- 
quate notions of color. After painting two sacred 
themes—*‘ Christ and Nicodemus’’ and *‘ The 
Angel relieving Peter’’—at Florence, one rainy 
day in December, 1825, he entered Rome. Green- 
ough and himself occupied rooms together on the 
Pincian hill, opposite the house of Claude Lor- 
raine, and between those known as Salvator Ro- 
sa’s and Nicolo Poussin’s. Weir's account of 
his life at Rome resembles that of other students 
who go thither for improvement—exhibiting the 
same quiet habits, intense application, occasional 
holidays and cheerful economy. Early in the day 
he studied at home or drew from the antique at 
the French Academy; after breakfast it was his 
custom to go to the Sistine Chapel, the Vatican, 
or some private palace, and work until three 
o'clock, when they were closed. He then either 
sought his own studio, or the adjacent campagna 
to sketch from nature. With an appetite sharp- 
ened by exercise, h repaired towards eve ning to 
a favorite trattoria—once the painting room ot Pom- 
pio Bassoni, whose boundless egotism Reynolds 
has recorded—and after dining, joined his brother 
artists at the Caflé del Greco. From the fragrant 
smoke and light-hearted chat of this unique ren- 
dezvous, Weir hastened to the life-school; and at 
nine o’clock, when the nights were fine, went forth 
amid the moonlight to enrich his portfolio with 
views of the ruins and his memory with dreams 
whose touching solemnity melts the heart and 
exalts the fancy. It is a characteristic anecdot: 
of artist-life, that at this period he lived a month 
upon ten cents a day, in order to atone for the 
extravagant purchase of a suit of armor. The 
basis of all real mental aptitude and power, is 
doubtless good sense, and Weir evinced his re- 
liance on this quality by the judicious use he 
made of his experience abroad. He saw and 
condemned the slavery of the Italians to the past, 
their bigoted adherence to a ceriain manner, and 
their want of sympathy with nature; and while 
he availed himself of what was really desirable in 
schools, kept his attention fixed chiefly upon truth 
wherever discoverable. In cherishing this inde- 
pendent spirit, he was true to his birthright, and 
because he loved the beautiful as illustrated in 


Italy, ceased not to be faithful to the free prin- 


ciples of thought and sentiment he had brought 
from America. 

It is curious to note how the ideal and prosaic 
sometimes meet in the lives of artists. Their 
pursuits ally them to the world of imagination, to 
the domain of the beautiful, to a contemplative 


and abstract sphere; while their actual existence, 
like that of other men, is environed by circum 
stance which some poet justly calls the unspi- 
ritual god. ‘The pecuniary reverses of his father 
obliged Weir, in the very hey-day of his youth, 
to enter a cotton factory, but in a few months he 
was dismissed for having so carelessly attended 
the spinning jennies and so aptly caricatured one 
of his supervisors. In the midst of influences so 
opposed to his instincts, one naturally wonders 
what they should have asserted themselves. Yet 
there is no truth better established than the su- 
premacy of nature and character over convention- 


' 


alism and accident. It may be long before the 


‘electric chain” is struck, but when once the 
spark ignites, the promptings of destiny are con- 
scious and permanent. ‘‘ What then is taste ?’’ 
savs Akenside— 


“ What then is taste, but these internal powers 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse? 

This, nor gems nor stores of gold, 
Nor p irple state, nor culture can bestow; 
But God alone, when first his active hand 


Imprints the secret bias of the soul.” 


That secret bias was revealed to Weir in the 
course of his desultory reading. He fell in with 
a copy of Dryden's translation of Du Fresnoy’s 
poem. ‘The triumphs of the art so melodiously 
set forth in those heroic couplets, stirred the very 
heart and drew tears from the eyes of the enthu- 
siastic boy. In such a peaceful field he longed 


to win the laurel, and already beheld in fancy the 


hallowed trophies, and felt the magic gifts com- 


memorated by the poet :— 


‘See Raffaelle there his forms celestial trace, 
U nrivaled sovereign of the realms of grace; 
See Angelo, with energy divine 
Seize on the summit of correct design; 
Learn how at Julio’s birih the muses smiled, 
And in their mystic caverns nursed the child; 
Bright beyond all the rest, Corregyg.o flings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings 
The mingling shade: in all his works we view 
Grandeur of style and chastity of hue 
Yet higher still great Titian dared to soar, 
He reached the loftiest heights of coloring’s power 
His friendly tints in happiest mixture flow; 
His shades and lights their just gradation know; 
His were those dear delusions of the art 
That round, relieve, inspirit every part 
From all their charms combined, with happy toil, 
Did Annibal compose his wondrous style ; 
O’er the fair fraud so close a veil is thrown, 


That every borrowed grace becomes his own.” 


The illness of a countryman and fellow-student 
induced Weir to relinquish his project of a tour 
in the north of Italy and a brief sojourn in France 
His cheerful abandonment of designs so ardently 
cherished and fitted to enlarge his views of art, 
for the purpose of fulfilling his duties as a friend, 
indicates a true nobility of heart. Indeed, we 
have seldom known more loyal and disinterested 
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vigils than were those kept by the generous 
painter beside his suffering companion; nor did 
bis assiduous kindness terminate until he had 
conveyed the invalid in safety to his distant home. 
Those who have known what it is to meet illness 


and death in a foreign land, when every pang is 


rendered more acute by the desolate sensation of 


exile, can alone realize how precious are minis- 
trations such as these. In a spirit worthy of a 
true artist, Weir yielded his personal objects, 
ceased his winsome studies, and turned aside 
from the attractive objects around him to watch 
over his countryman. He left the shores of Eu- 
rope with the regret which his limited acquaint- 
ance with her treasures of art would naturally 
excite in suchamind. He was cheered, however, 
by the satisfaction of having saved the lite of a 
rifted brother, and the hope ot subseque ntly re- 
visiting the scenes of their mutual studies. Cir- 
cumstances soon led him inde finitely to postpone 


the realization of this idea. ‘‘ I feel myself,’’ he 
observes, in a letter written a few years after, 
anchored for life, especially as I have some 
little kedges out which have moored me to the 
We have alluded more than once to the dis- 
couragements which environ artist-life in Ame- 


rica, its comparative isolation and want of sym- 


pathy, and the necessity of sacrificing large 
designs to immediate exigencies. In view ot 
these shadows in the common lot of artists, 
Weir may be considered as more than usually 
fortunate. The immediate successor of Leslie, 
he has for the last ten years filled the office of 
instructor in drawing at the U.S. Military Acade- 
my at West Point. It is a field of eminent 
though unpretending usefulness, and its duties 
occupy only a certain portion of the day, so that 
ample leisure remains for the artist’s private la- 
bors 7 he choice ol We r was most happy for 
the institution. His tone of character, habits of 


method and personal bearing, not | 


less than his 
high reputation as a painter, give a dignity to the 
situation; and, as might have been confidently 
predicted, both officers and cadets regard him 
with the greatest pride and affection. As to the 
success which attends his instructions, it is enough 
perhaps to say that the average degree of merit 
evinced by the drawings exhibited at the last ex- 
amination, quite astonished all present who had 
been accustomed to think that proficiency in this 
branch depends upon a special endowment. It is 
true, there were obvious grades of ability, but 


few institutions, even where drawing is learned 


from choice and not as a requirement, can furnish 
such examples of freedom, accuracy and skill. 

At West Point, Weir painted his ‘‘ Embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrims.’’ ‘This work was under- 
taken in accordance with a resolution of Con- 
gress, as one of the historical series designed to 
adorn the rotunda of the Capitol. The subject 
was adopted as illustrative of what has ever been 


deemed the event of greatest moral significance 





in our annals. Local feeling, and the complacent 
fluency with which New England writers and 
speakers dwell upon home themes, have doubt- 
less exaggerated its value; and it is not quite just 
to accept without reserve the motto which partial 
eulogists have recognized in behalf of that stern 
little band of dissenters, ‘‘ with these men came 
the germ of the republic.’’ As an element of 
civilization and national growth, the inflexible 
qualities of the Puritan character possess high 
claims to admiration; yet that such a form ot 
human development lacks much that is essential 
of grace, beauty, comprehensiveness, and the 
generous sympathies, cannot and ought not to be 
denied. Spiritual pride and selfish aims mingled 
with the zealous faith of the pilgrims. Their 
virtues were more stoical than spontaneous. 
They fostered a tyranny of public opinion as 
blighting as that of kings. ‘The urbane con- 
servatism of the New York colonists and the 
frank enthusiasm of the Virginia cavaliers, are at 
least requisite contrasts in the moral picture. 
Yet the subject was well chosen. It was de- 
sirable that one of the panels should be occupied 
by an illustration of our eastern history, and its 
peculiar and memorable incident is the landing 
of the pilgrims. ‘‘ They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine,’’ we are told by the ardent muse of Mrs. 
Hemans; and this is the grand moral of Weir's 
picture, in the light of which it is to be viewed. 
Divorced from such an idea, and regarded simply 
as affording materials for picturesque or ideal 
scope, the subject is far from promising. The 
truth is, (notwithstanding Milton,) there has never 
been any natural alliance between Puritanism and 
poetry. ‘They are moral antipodes. Catholicism 
is the religion of Art. With all her errors, she 
has ever met the native sympathies of the heart, 
and obeyed the great law by which the True is 
sought through the Beautiful. Puritanism repre- 
sents Christianity as an opinion, Catholicism as 
a sentiment; the former addresses the intellect, 
the latter the feelings and imagination. Accord- 
ingly, there is a certain barrenness and cold at- 
mosphere in Puritan history which is the reverse 
ot inspiring to the artist; and we trust it is not 
violating the privacy of the accomplished painter 
of ‘‘ The Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’’ to allude 
to the fact that his researches incident to the en- 
terprise resulted in making himan earnest church- 
man. For the accuracy and extent of those re- 
searches, Weir deserves more credit than he has 
received. He elaborated his design in a con- 
scientious spirit, which the most exacting member 
of the group on the ‘‘ Speedweli’s’’ deck could not 
fail to approve. Every face is depicied according 
to the most authentic hints which have come 
down to us of individual character; the costumes 
and accessories—such as the screw and cradle— 
are matter-of-fact copies. A descendant of the 
pilgrims, who considered himself no tyro in the 
knowledge of New England antiquities, recently 
called in question the presence of a prominent 
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individual in the picture, and attempted to prove 
an alibi, citing historical evidence that Carver 
was far from Delft-Haven when the vessel sailed; 
but to his surprise, the artist met his testimony 
with earlier and more authentic data, of the ex- 
istence of which he was ignorant. In addition to 


his fidelity to history in detail, a great merit of 


the picture is the felicity of its grouping. The 
drawing and composition have been warmly 
praised by the most judicious critics. The holy 
representative of a despised and persecuted sect, 
kneeling on that crowded deck in prayer, the 
calm elder, the intelligent and honest ruler, the 
careless mariner, the resoliffe soldier, over whose 
rough shoulder peers the sweet features of his 
fair wife, to soften and cheer the gravity of the 
scene; boyhood and age; expressions of parting 
sorrow and lofty faith; the lady of fashion and 
the poor woman with her sick child—all mingle 
together in effective positions; and by their elo- 
quent features make the spectator feel the self- 
denial, the wounded affection, and the solemn 
purpose involved in that high but dreary enter- 
prise. It may be a somewhat humble epithet, 
and yet, considering the subject, not inapplicable, 
to say of this work that there is an air of thorough 
respectability about it—by which we mean, a 


most obvious good taste, and a wise avoidance of 


everything fantastic, extravagant and incongru- 
ous. Such we conceive is the best spirit in which 
such a picture could be executed. It may be ob- 
jected that, as a painting, viewed without refer- 
ence to the subject and moral impression, too 
much of the artist’s toil has been given to the 
material details, and that the tone of the whole is 
dry and cold. ‘This latter objection seems to us 
so much in harmony with the subject as to be- 
come the highest praise. Would not the rich 
draperies and glowing hues of Titian, the spirited 
figures of Salvator, or the ideal beauty of Raphael 
and Correggio, be singularly out of place here ? 
In fact, does not this canvas breathe the correct 
and firm, and at the same time the frigid spirit 
of the Puritans? If we adopt the German maxim 
of judging every work by its own law, such a 
result must be deemed remarkably successful. 
As life presented itself to the minds of these 
men, and as it still displays itself, though modi- 
fied by circumstances, to their descendants, so it 
is portrayed by Weir—perhaps unconsciously in 
a great measure, yet none the less truly. As the 
climate and verdure of the New England coast 
differ from those of the Bay of Naples—as will 
differs from sympathy, opinion from sentiment, 
heart from mind, calculation from impulse, faith 
from charity, reason from love, so should the re- 
flection of life, the art of the north differ from 
that of the south; and on this ground, however 
** The Embarkation of the Pilgrims’’ may affect 
the imagination, it cannot fail to gratify our sense 
of the appropriate. 

Weir’s isolated position, and the confinement 
for most of the year incident to his office, have 


tended for some time past to keep him from the 
publiceye. Yet a late visit to his studio impress- 
ed us with the conviction that there are few of 
our resident artists to whom commissions may 
be more satisfactorily given. He is less inter- 
rupted in his vocation, and his attention less dis- 
tracted than is the case with metropolitan lim- 
ners. His portfolios are rich in promising de- 
signs, from which most desirable selections for 
finished pictures may easily be chosen. One in 
particular struck us as most happily conceived. 
It represents our Saviour and the two disciples in 
their walk to Emmaus, after the resurrection, 
when their hearts burned within them as he 
talked to them by the way. The postures and 
drapery of the three figures are very fine, the at- 
mosphere oriental, the heads noble and expressive; 
and, what stamps the design with beautiful mean- 
ing, there is a most impressive contrast between 
the lively, quick and intent air of the disciples 
and the serene abstraction of Jesus. This sketch 
would make either an interesting cabinet or an 
effective church picture. There is a Flemish vein 
in Weir, and he has remarkable tact in managing 
still-life. ‘*An old philosopher showing the mi- 
croscope to two boys’’ was the subject of a paint- 
ing on his easel, which evinced his ability in this 
way delightfully. 

One of the most interesting incidents in Weir’s 
career at home, was his painting the venerable 
chief of the Senecas. A professional gentleman, * 
whose patriotic sympathies are ever alive to the 
interests of literature and art, had been much at- 
tracted by the expressive visage and the extraor- 
dinary cranium that rendered the person of Red 
Jacket so eloquent of his history; and felt, both 
as a philosopher and an American. how desirable 
it was to perpetuate the lineaments of the old 
forest king. Accordingly, he ingratiated himself 
by occasional gifts of tobacco, and when the 
chief’s friendship was obtained, induced him to 
sit to Weir for his portrait. Special models of 
greater utility are doubtless obtainable at Rome 
and Florence—a broader chest for a Hercules, a 
more graceful contour for an Antinous, and a more 
venerable head for a Saint Peter; but no foreign 
academy could furnish such a noble physique as- 
sociated with circumstances and qualities of such 
peculiar interest. The last of the Senecas, with 
characteristic yet brave egotism, when compli- 
mented upon his deeds of blood, exclained— 
‘*A warrior! I was born an orator!’’ When 
denounced in early life by a prophet, he came 
forward at a great Indian council, and by his 
powe rful eloquence in a speech of three hours, 
turned the tide of popular feeling and triumphed 
over his enemies. He drew tears from his au- 
dience on every occasion when he depicted the 
wrongs of his race, and was elected from the 
mere influence of his natural gifts chief of his 
tribe—for, according to our poet,t whose vivid 


* Dr. J. W. Francis, of New York. 
t Halleck. 
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numbers will preserve his mental as our painter 
has his bodily features, he possessed 


“The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding— 
The godlike power—the art Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding. banding 
The hearts of millions, till they move like one.” 


He determined to resist civilization in order to 
maintain the shadow of power and individuality 
that his nation could still boast. 
though an heroic attempt. 


It was a vain 
By jealously opposing 
the trading, missionary, and even friendly associ- 
ation of the whites, by advocating the rites and 
glory of his people, and keeping fresh in their 
memories the natural distinctions of the Indian, 
he trusted to postpone if not avert their impend- 
ing ruin. He is supposed to have begun his ca- 
reer as a warrior during the revolution. General 
Washington, whom the chief used to call ‘‘the 
flower of the forest,’’ presented him with a silver 
In 1812 
he took part in several warmly-contested engage- 


medal, which he never ceased to wear. 


ments; and afier a life of political toil—savage 
though it was—venerable from years and fame, 
the champion of his waning tribe both in council 
and in arms, Red Jacket visited the Atlantic 
cities for the last time in 1829, and was the object 
of general attention. His bearing was still proud 
and his step firm; he wore his forest costume, 
and on all public occasions was mindful of the 
dignity appropriate to his reputation. He was 
then seventy years of age, and his death soon 
after occurred at the Seneca village near Buffalo. 
His funeral was largely attended and his deeds 
eloquently rehearsed by his survivors, who then 
recalled with sadness his own prophetic words— 


Reem ~~ 


‘* Who shall take my place among my people?” 
The sitting of Red Jacket to Weir would have 
afforded no slight material for the speculative ob- 
server of human nature. The savage monarch, 
whose piercing eye beheld the gradual but certain 
destruction of his race, as it had already that of 
his immediate family, always entered the artist's 
studio with his suite, dressed in all the finery of 
his office ; his companions, with their dark faces 
and unrestrained air, threw themselves carelessly 
upon the floor and smoked their pipes, while their 
leader ever and anon rose from his seat to gaze 
with admiration upon the growth of the portrait, 
deigning occasionall¥ a word of encouragement 
to the painter. The whole scene was one of 
those combinations of the extremes of savage and 
civilized life —of the picturesque and the conven- 
tional—of the refinement of art and the wildness 
of nature, only to be encountered in this country 
And it was but a kind of poetical justice thus to 
snatch an aboriginal exemplar from oblivion, and 
for bard and limner to join in enshrining the name 
of Red Jacket in human remembrance, as a speci- 
men of Indian character, one distinguishing trait 
of which he so remarkably exemplified—the union 
of outward calmness and indifference of aspect 
with tumultuous passions :— 


“ With look, like patient Job’s, eschewing evil ; 
With motions graceful as a bird’s in air, 
Thou art in sober truth the veriest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a captive’s hair. 


“ And underneath that face, like summer ocean’s, 
Its lip as moveless and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions— 


Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all save fear.” 


08 SBI 


THE ORPHAN 


FAREWELL to thee, mother— 
Farewell ere we part— 

Let this hour not give thee 
Such sadness of heart 

For the wide world’s before me— 
My prospects are bright, 

And God thou hast told me 


Protects the upright. 


Fear not that temptation, 
Be setting my heart, 
Shall poison the virtues 
W hich thou didst impart 
As seeds were they watered 
by tears from thine eyes, 
And, warmed by thy kisses, 


To life sweetly rise. 


Await but their blossoms, 
W hose fragrant display 
A fond mother’s waichings 


And prayers shal! repay :— 


SAILOR 


BOY’S FAREWELL. 


Nay—fear not the Tempter 
Their beauty despoil. 
W hile God gives the increase 


‘To a mother’s sweet toil 


Farewell, my dear sisters— 
And brothers, adieu— 
Love, love one another 
As your brother loves you 
Love, love thy dear mother 
In weal or in ruth— 
Unturl the broad motto, 
* My Mother and Truth.” 


Farewell, my dear mother— 
Farewell once again— 
May heaven protect you 
From sorrow and pain. 
Farewell—sisters, brothers— 
On each other rely ; 
Farewell for a season— 


God bless you—good-by.—J. B. F, O. 














MY FRIEND’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. A. M. 


Takine into consideration my home-staying 
habits, you will at once understand that it was 
more than an every-day friendship which beguiled 
me into such atrip. The object of my four days’ 
journey, Harriet Ellery, had been the most inti- 
mate companion and confidante of my young: lady- 
hood as well as the favorite playmate of my earlier 
years—a gay, sanguine, warm-hearted, affectionate 
girl, in whom I had never recognized a single 
fault, unless it was that she possessed rather too 
much of what Colonel Mannering calls ‘‘a genius 
for friendship??—an extent of that endowment 
which sometimes made one feel that her attach. 
ments sprang more from her own ‘‘ strong neces- 
sity of loving’? than from any peculiar lovabilities 
in one’s self. 

Hal had married very young—at eighteen or so 
—and I had been her bridesmaid. Her husband, 
Fred Ellery, was a merry, boyish fellow, whom 
no one would have supposed to be twenty-five, and 
together they made their honey-year an unclouded 
holiday. At the end of it he died—poor Frede- 
rick !—and five years afterward it was that I un- 
dertook that trip to see his widow. 

I had been placed beyond the reach of frequent 
communications from my friend since before the 
death of her husband, and therefore the pleasant 
recollections of girlhood, more than any others, fur- 
nished material for my imagination to work upon 
during my journey. Among the subjects which 
it amused me the most to think of, was the che- 
rished aversion of us both, a certain Miss Melinda 
Moon, the most captious, meddlesome, primmest 
spinster of a certain age that ever screwed her 
mouth to one side at witnessing any deviation from 
the very narrow, straight track on which she ex- 
pected everybody to walk. How early our dislike 
to her had its origin I could not remember, but for 
years we had always found the Argus-eyed, Echo- 
tongued Melinda Moon at the bottom of all our 
serious troubles. Melinda Moon had ‘“‘fyed’’ at 
us for torn aprons and bent sun-bonnets when any 
one else would have been kind enough to look 
over our heads; Melinda Moon had shaken her 
finger at us in church when she ought to have been 
listening to the sermon; Melinda Moon had got- 
ten us down to the foot of the class by stopping at 
the school-house door and reporting that we were 
playing truant, like two tomboys, locked in a sum- 
mer-house with jackstraws and battledores, when 
we were great tall girls entirely too old to be pun- 
ished; and at that time we drew her profile on 
slates and fly-leaves, and dressed dolls for the 
younger children in scant, dull-colored habiliments, 
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and called them Melinda Moons. Afterwards our 
enmity increased for still more weighty reasons. 
We had been heard to laugh clear across the street 
—a very wide street, too—heard by Melinda Moon 
whilst she was sitting inside of a Venetian blind 
making a woman pin-cushion, which looked—for 
that reason, no doubt—when it was offered at a fair 
table, precisely like an inverted note of exclama- 
tion; we were reported to have been peeped at by 
Melinda Moon while we were at a pic-nic, exe- 
cuting desperate flirtations upon two indeterminate 
victims, secluded and screened by a thicket of al- 
ders and swamp willows, when we had the inno- 
cent consciousness of having been merely drying 
our draggled dresses in a covert patch of sunshine, 
kindly guarded by a dear young uncle of my own 
and poor Frank Hardie, who, however much he 
was in love with Hal, nobody ever considered a 
beau. But worse than all, Melinda Moon was said 
to have discovered us stealing along a back lane to 
old Phillis Roy’s, the fortune-teller’s, with cups of 
coffee-grounds in a basket, when—on our word— 
we had been engaged in a romantic work of cha- 
rity, as we thought, carrying to the poor old sybil 
‘*a pot of butter and a custard,” like a pair of Red 
Ridinghoods, for which we had been too magnani- 
mous to take a single word of prophesy in return. 
In vain we had protested against misrepresentation 
and injustice. For a whole year we had been 
frowned down by the circle of which Melinda 
Moon was the focus—the Thorns, who were too 
refined to ‘‘make tracks’? when they walked, al- 
ways going on acute tiptoe; the Huffs, who never 
parted their lips that they did not say ‘‘shocking ;° 
and the Thwackereys, whe all made a merit of al- 
ways ‘‘speaking their minds,” of course modestly 
presuming their minds to be infallible. 

As I drew near the termination of my journey, 
my thoughts concentred themselves upon the pro- 
bable changes of time in and around my friend. I 
fancied her as having laid aside the first sombre 
weeds of widowhood, and as appearing in those 
mellow shades of gray which would render still 
more pure and brilliant by their harmonious con- 
trast the red and white of her charming complexion, 
and more lustrous than even her ringlets of gold. 
I fancied how much more lovely she would be 
than in her earlier days, with her manners softened 
by the experience of sorrow and her mind matured 
by necessity and opportenity for thought. And 
then about the pretty residence in which I had last 
seen her, I had a variety of pleasant anticipations 
—that its trees would have attained to a more noble 


sé > 


growth; that the shrubbery would have been cul- 
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tivated to greater luxuriance, and though kept in a 
proper state of nature by Hal’s innate love for the 
picturesque, would be rather more decorously trim 
than in the time of her fun-seeking, work-despising 
husband ; that the household fopperies of the honey- 
moon would have been somewhat chastened—the 
coquetish curtains, for instance, have given place 
to something, though equally rich, yet less flaunt- 
ing and transparent, and the floors have been co- 
vered with something less trying to the eyes and 
the complexion than snow-white carpets with bou- 
quets of roses. I thought, too, of Tartar, the 
yearling Newfoundland, Fred’s gigantic pet, and 
wondered if he had yet learned, as Harriet often 
wished, to lie soberly and gracefully in the shade 
of the oleanders on the portico, instead of putting 
his paws on the shoulders of visitors, rubbing his 
nose over gilt-edged books, and overturning vases 
and lamps on the tables; and I remembered the 
glittering little cages hanging here and there, and 
took it for granted that the original stock of gold- 
finches and canary birds had trained a matchless 
band of chorus singers of their own progeny for 
parlor music. 1 expected improvement in all 
things in which it could have been eflected by 
wealth, taste and care—for Harriet had the two 
first, and as to care-taking, she was now old enough 
and of sufficient experience to have got into the 
way of that. 

At length the carriage brought me to a turn of 
the road iram which | could have a close view of 
the house, and like the sultan at the disappearance 
of Aladdin’s palace, I rubbed my eyes in astonish- 
ment—not that the edifice was gone, indeed, but 
it was so transfigured: every vine was torn away 
of the profusion of honeysuckles, passion- flowers, 
jasmines and multiflora roses that once draped the 
walls and latticed the portico; all the trees were 
mutilated into the stumpiest, most unsightly round- 
heads ; the beautiful green lawn, which had sloped 
away from the house for several acres, dotted with 
shrubbery and clumps of shade-trees, until its rich 
grass covered the glades of a piece of woodland— 
a pleasure-ground that the domain could well afford 
—was ploughed up and planted with various 
** truck”? pertaining to the kitchen and the cattle- 
stall; while inside of a plain, clumsy palisade fence 
was left a narrow strip of yard, scarcely wider than 
the portico, cut up into little beds, among which 
meandered numerous ungraveled walks, so narrow 
that even a gentleman could not possibly have 
traced his way among them without carrying off 
upon his garments the dust and down of straggling 
lady’s slippers and seedy marigolds. The cages 
had vanished from the columns and window-sills; 
the familiar form of Tartar was absent; and what 
would Hal herself be like ? 

I felt almost relieved by an idea that the place 
had a new owner, but the servant maid of whom I 
made inquiry from the carriage window, replied 
that Mrs. Ellery still lived there and was at home. 
So I got out, and was shown into what had been 
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once the showiest and most elegant of little draw- 
ing-rooms. 

I had hoped that the carpet with its clustering 
roses would have been gone, and so it was, but in- 
stead of it was a heavy-looking fabric of two or 
three dingy colors, all in medium shades ; and in- 
stead of the fluttering curtains, were equally ugly, 
dingy window-blinds. The costly display of books 
with butterfly wings had been removed from the 
tables, on each of which lay a few octavos, not even 
in fancy muslin gilt, but in the stout and time- 
tarnished calf coverings of another era — Rollin, 
Johnson, Locke! Certainly Ha! must have arisen 
in the scale of intellect—and she must also have 
sobered down to ‘‘fancy-work,’* which she once 
detested, for on the mantelpiece, crowded among 
the delicate alabaster ornaments that I had so 
often admired, were crooked cigar boxes, flimsy 
card-racks of crimped paper, and hand-screens 
spotted with wood-cut scraps that must have been 
clipped out of newspapers. A pair of ottomans of 
worsted work, in most incomprehensible designs, 
stood at each side of the fire-place, and a pair of 
patchwork rocking-chairs in the middle of the 
floor, all the other furniture being closely muffled 
in brown cotton and placed with rectangular pre- 
cision against the walls. 

I had had more than time to make a survey be 
fore I was interrupted, but at length I heard an 
approaching step, and a female figure appeared in 
the doorway—a prim figure, with a demure face, 
flushed by the unmistakeable influence of the 
kitchen fire, the hair pasted smoothly to the head, 
a stiff, tight collar round the neck, and a narrow- 
skirted dress, sad-colored, though not of a hue per- 
taining to a widow’s garb. The whole ensemble 
was one of confirmed spinsterhood, yet it was that 
of Harriet. She welcomed me, though, as if ther: 
had been no change—more warmly I could not 
have desired. 

‘*‘T shall show you up to your room, my dear 
Mary,” said she, wiping her face and fanning her- 
self with her handkerchief, after we had talked, 
both at once, for five minutes, ‘‘and then I must 
ask you to excuse me for a short time. I have an 
invalid in the house—a friend who is kind enough 
to make her home with me—and when the servant 
brought me your name I was preparing a bow! of 
gruel to tempt her to eat, for, though I have an ex 
cellent cook—Rachel, you remember old Rachel ? 
—I know she would prefer that I should attend to 
it myself.” 

Of course, I was properly sympathetic. 

‘‘ Not that she is dangerously ill,’’ concluded 
Harriet: ‘‘she has a face-ache.”’ 

She disappeared, and I felt more at home to find 
the boquet-covered carpet and the gossamer cur- 
tains in my chamber. In a few minutes I heard a 
high-pitched, complaining voice, with Harriet’s 
softer tones, in the adjoining room. 

‘*Do take it, just a little of it, dear,’ said my 
friend, coaxingly ; ‘‘ you must eat something, and 
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you know you always recommend gruel to inva- 
lids.” 

**So I do, to them that can relish it; but you 
never heard me say I could myself,’’ returned her 
friend; ‘‘and this is smoked, I dare say, for you 
left it half an hour.’’ ? 

**Oh, no; not more than ten minutes.”’ 

“* Well, that was long enough tosmoke it. Just 
take it away; I’ll wait for tea. Oh, dear!’’ 

‘** Then I'll go and make a hop-poultice for your 
poor face. But first let me bring Mary Allanby to 
you ; I am sure it will be a pleasure to her to as- 
sist in amusing and nursing you.”’ 

Hereupon the door between the rooms was open- 
ed, and a form was revealed atter which the little 
widow seemed to have remodeled hers, in a wrap- 
per of the same dull calico; a collar of the same 
cut, and with the same stiff arrangement of the 
hair. The face, however, wanted the youthful 
beauty which my friend still retained; I could see 
that it was faded, sallow and sour, notwithstanding 
that it was partially tied up in a handkerchief. 

‘‘T have an agreeable surprise for you, Mary,”’ 
said Harriet; ‘‘ here is an old friend whom I hope 
you will be able to recognize without an introduc- 
tion.”” 

I advanced with extended hand, and then stopped 
short in amazement inexpressible—those shrewish 
gray eyes, that sharp nose and that pleated mouth, 
surely they could have belonged to no other than 
Melinda Moon! 

‘*T must leave you to entertain each other, which 
I know will be pleasantly done, while I make a 
poultice for poor Melinda’s face,’’ said Harriet, as 
she left the room. 

So Melinda it was without grounds for further 
doubt. My hand was taken with a strained, jerk- 
ing motion, and then I wondered how I should 
open a conversation with my ancient enemy. She 
saved me the trouble, however, without luss of 
time. 

‘* Is that a silk dress you are putting on?’’ asked 
she; and in spite of the sharp, abrupt tone, and 
the sidelong glance that had been so hateful to me 
when a child, I answered politely in the affirmative. 

She smiled dryly. ‘‘It is hardly worth while 
for you to be dressing up that way this afternoon. 
For my own part, I think I am extravagant enough 
if I wear silk to church and on extra occasions, 
and Harriet Ellery has come over to my opinion.”’ 

** This is merely a half-worn dress,’’ said I, pa- 
cifically. 

‘Then you must give your dresses very litile 
wear,’’ she returned, with a repetition of the sar- 
castic smile ; and then followed a flow of questions 
about my journey ; had I company the whole way, 
or how far; who were they and what sort of peo- 
ple ; did I eat three times a day while on the road, 
and what had been my expenses; the winding up 
being a brief comment of ‘‘ something of an ex- 
pedition !”? 

Harriet at length returned with a steaming poul- 
tice, and having placed her patient on a low seat, 


knelt before her and applied it tenderly to her face, 
bearing, with the humility of a devotee at a feet- 
washing, the groans and frowns with which her 
kindness was received. 

‘* Now do lie down, Melinda dear, and try te 
get a nap,’’ said she; ‘‘ the fumes of the hops will 
compose you;’’ and after caressingly drawing her 
refractory charge to the bedside and fussily arrang- 
ing the counterpane over her, she accompanied me 
down stairs. 

Curious as I was to have an explanation of this 
strange intimacy, I did not feel quite at liberty to 
ask it, for the fair widow, kind and gentle as she 
appeared, was too little like the Harriet of former 
times not to make me feel something of the con- 
straint of a stranger. So I concluded to wait until 
circumstances should resolve the mystery. 

The sun had now got round so as to leave the 
front of the house in shade, and we stepped out 
upon the portico, but the flooring was still so heat- 
ed with the afternoon glare, that a cooler place for 
our feet was desirable, and we returned to the par- 
lor and seated ourselves at a window. 

‘*What has become of all the vines amidst 
which we used to sit so snug and cool?” I asked. 

‘*T knew you were missing them,’’ returned 
Harriet; ‘‘and, to tell the truth, I often regret 
them myself, though, as they were removed for 
good reasons, I ought to be satisfied. They made 
the house damp—so Melinda discovered, which I 
never would have done myself, for, as she says, I 
am provokingly careless and unobservant of such 
things. And also, she found that they harbored 
insects, to which she has an aversion. Altogether, 
they interfered so much with her comfort that I 
consented to have them torn away.”’ 

An unladylike ejaculation of ‘‘ humph!” rose in 
my throat, but I suppressed it and substituted an 
observation upon the clipping and amputations of 
the trees. 

‘*It certainly has not improved their beauty,’’ 
she rejoined; ‘‘ but our safety seemed to require it. 
I am never easily alarmed—indeed, I believe I am 
imprudently heedless of danger—but Melinda is 
very timid. Every time the wind blew a little 
harder than common or a thunder shower came up, 
she grew almost frantic with terror lest those trees 
should be blown down upon the house or should 
attract lightning to it. The Thorns told me of so 
many shocking accidents that had happened from 
tall trees standing near dwellings, and the Thwack- 
ereys thought it so unfeeling that I should allow 
her to suffer so much from fright, that I did not 
like to be obstinate, and though I rebelled against 
having them cut down, I consented that Melinda 
should superintend their being trimmed as you see. 
But take a rocking-chair,’’ she continued, rising 
and drawing one forward, and appropriating the 
other to herself; ‘‘ you will find it very easy and 
comfortable. The covers of both are Melinda’s 
work. She took a great deal of pains to collect 
scraps of silk from our different friends as keep- 
sakes, and if you had been within reach, | should 
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have laid you under contribution. I have learned 
from her to attach more value to those little things 
than I once did. ‘Those paper ornaments on the 
mantelpiece are also her work as well as these ot- 
tomans. She spends a great portion of her time 
in decorating the house with such memorials of her 
kindness!’’ and Hal looked so deplorably senti- 
mental that I had some difficulty to restrain a laugh. 

Suddenly a large, heavy object plunged from the 
open window into my lap, surprising a scream from 


me and startling me from my seat. It was a huge 


old cat, which, as I arose, clung to my dress with 
its strong, sharp claws. Though I had none of 


the popular antipathy to its tribe, rather esteeming 
them for their sober, domestic properties, yet as 
pets, having grown an adept among babies, I no 
longer regarded them as very interesting. So I 
struck the animal a gentle tap and made an effort 
to shake it down. 

** Oh, Harriet, taking it in 
arms; ‘‘it is Melinda’s pet, and it quite wounds 


don’t,’ said her 


her feelings to know that any one does not like its 
familiarities.”’ 

** Talking of pets,’’ said I, ‘‘ where do you keep 
your birds, Harriet ’—and Tartar, the Newfound- 
land favorite, where is he ?”’ 

**T have put Tartar out to board,”’ returned she, 
** You 
may imagine how hard it went with me to send 
him off the premises, poor Frederick was so fond 
of him,”’ and she drew her hand across her eyes. 
** But Tartar always had an aversion to cats, and 
it required constant watching to keep him from 
worrying Muffy here. Melinda had quite a horror 
of him, and as she was my guest, of course it was 


attempting to smile, and coloring a little. 


my duty to rid her of such a source of annoyance 
by sending Tartar away.”’ 
** Why did you not remind her of the adage, ‘if 
you love me, you must love my dog?’ ’’ asked I. 
She went on without noticing my interruption. 
**As tothe Canary birds and goldfinches, Muffy 


, 


here can give you the best answer,”’ and she affec- 


tionately folded up one of the cat’s ears; ‘‘ she 
caught a prejudice against them from her mistress. 
Melinda disliked the noise of their singing, and 
often grew quite out of patience to see me waste 
so much time and attention on things that she con- 
And, indeed, they did require 
a great deal of care, particularly in the summer; 


sidered so useless. 


they never seemed to do so well after the vines 
were removed, and it was quite a charge to be 
moving them about two or three times a-day. But 
what I was going to say is, that Muffy got into the 
cages one after another and destroyed them all. 
How she could open them was a question to me, 
and I have pretty strong reasons to suspect that 
her mistress helped her. I have teased her about 
it, and she will neither deny nor confirm the 
charge.”’ 

The bell rang for tea, and Harriet led me out 
to the eating-room, sending a summons to Miss 
Melinda, and punctiliously deferring the operations 
of the table till she had appeared. 
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‘*T should be quite ashamed of the retrench- 
ments in the supply of my table, which may strike 
you, my dear Mary,’’ said she, ‘if I were not 
able to give the best of motives for them. Me- 
linda is very dyspeptic, and the sight of food of 
which she cannot partake makes her either sick or 
quite nervous, and when she has expressed a wish 
that it could be kept out of her sight, it would be 
very unkind in me to bring it before her for my 
own indulgence.”’ 

The matter was one of indifference to me. I 
knew, however, that in times past Harriet herself 
had been a little given to gourmandise, and I well 
remember with what a variety of tit-bits she liked 
to cover even the tea-table in her early housekeep- 
ing. There certainly was a falling off in the bill 
of fare. 

‘‘T have just been telling how you suffer from 
dyspepsia, Melinda dear,’? pursued she when the 
invalid had presented herself, ‘‘ and how it annoys 
you to see a profuse table.”’ 

‘*So it does; it is very disgusting to see people 
pampering their appetites: nobody ought to eat of 
anything except what is needed to keep soul and 
body together.”’ 

‘* But if all should confine themselves to what is 
absolutely necessary,’’ began I, philosophically, 
when an appealing look from Harriet checked 
me; and Melinda, after glancing at me with dis- 
tended nostrils, rapidly stirred her tea, into which 
she had broken a piece of dry toast. 
exclaimed she, stopping 


** Now, is it possible,”’ 
short and fixing her eyes on Harriet’s plate with a 
dog-in-the-manger scowl, ‘‘that you have taken a 
slice of that cold ham after all that you have heard 
me say about the folly of people ruining their di- 
gestion by eating meat more than once a day !"’ and 
the little widow, with a smile and a word of good- 
humoured excuse, pushed her plate aside. 

When tea was over, Harriet affectionately escort- 
ed Melinda back to her chamber—that inflexible 
lady having resisted her entreaties to remain down 
stairs—and then rejoined me in the parlor. 

‘*T should propose a walk,’ said she, ‘‘ only 
that the road is very dusty just now, and it is the 
only promenade we can conveniently get at.”’ 

I remarked that what was once the lawn ap- 
peared to be inaccessible, and asked if she remem- 
bered the pleasant strol!s we had had over it. 

‘*Oh, yes; I have forgotten nothing of those 
dear old times,”’ nd 
was rather reluctant to have that fence run across, 
though as I hardly consider the ground my own 
property since it has been under cultivation, I gave 
up to the expediency of it. That lawn lying idle 
was a piece of extravagance—don’t you think so? 
My friends, Melinda and others, convinced me of 
if by proving that it would be quite a little fortune 
to the poor if properly managed.”’ 

** And so you make use of it for charitable pur- 
poses,”’ rejoined I. ‘‘ Very commendable—and 
the more so that it must have been a great sacri- 
fice to you.”’ 


she answered, with a sigh. 
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‘*Don’t misunderstand,—said Harriet, correct- 
ingly; ‘‘ I merely repeated one of the arguments 
used to convince me of the unthriftiness of keeping 
it uncultivated. When I agreed that it might be 
ploughed up, Melinda thought I might as well let my 
friends have the use of it, as I did not need it myself, 
particularly as there was no such rich land nearer 
town; so the Huffs took the upper part for growing 
sugar-beets,—you can have no idea of the immense 
crop it yielded last year ;—the Thwackereys took 
that part to the right for potatoes, and two or three 
other families have portions in corn, turneps and 
ruta-baga.”’ 

Since the first ten minutes after my arrival, I had 
not heard a single sentence unconnected with ‘‘ dear 
Melinda,” and I could no longer resist asking the 
question uppermost in my mind. While reflecting 
for a moment how to word it with proper delicacy, 
I involuntarily took up a book from the table 
beside me. 

** You will not find any work here new to you,”’ 
said Harriet, observing the movement; ‘‘I have 
atmost given up books since I was persuaded to 
abandon entertaining reading ; I formerly indulged 
myself quite too much in it, and Melinda found it 
necessary to reason with me on the subject, and 
point out to me the impropriety of a woman of my 
condition wasting her time in frivolous aequire- 
ments. It is her opinion that people read quite too 
much now-a-days, and that books ought only to 
be resorted to on particular occasions, when one is 
in want of certain useful information. So we have 
locked up all the books in the little library, except 
a few that she thought would be safe for me. Iam 
trying to acquire a taste for the Rambler, but I 
never can read more than half an essay at a time, 
and as to Locke on the Understanding,—did you 
ever read it, Mary ?”’ 

I burst into a laugh, she looked so solemn under 
the weight of her new literary obligations, and after 
a struggle she joined me, in perfect likeness of her 
former self. 

**You are not in the least changed, Mary,”’ 
said she ;—‘‘ just as full of mischief as ever ; it is 
a long time since I have indulged in a hearty laugh ; 
I am afraid you will spoil me.”’ 

‘* Now tell me, my dear Hal,” saidI; ‘‘ before 
you lose that familiar look again, what was it that 
brought about your present connection with Melinda 
Moon ?”’ 

‘*Then you remember our injustice to her in 
our younger days,’? she returned, shaking her 
head and again looking demure ; ‘‘ what sad, un- 
thinking creatures we were, and how we delighted 
to throw ridicule upon one whom we could not 
appreciate !—it was in my time of trouble that I 
learned to understand Melinda. When I lost 
Frederick, poor fellow!—I felt so desolate and 
miserable that I quite resigned myself to despair. 
The more my friends,—our old set,—condoled 
with me, and the more tenderly they attempted to 
console me, the mere melancholy I became. I at 
last shut myself up here and refused admittance to 


= 
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every one. But Melinda came and would not be 
refused. She forced her way to my room in spite 
of the servants. I begged her to go and let me 
die in peace.” 

‘* And she told you you would not die till your 
time was come ;”’ interrupted I, picturing to my- 
self Melinda Moon as a comforter. 

‘* Her very words,’’ proceeded Harriet ; ‘‘ and I 
was so surprised and incensed, that somehow I 
forgot my grief long enough to listen to her. She 
remonstrated with the greatest severity, and as you 
know how plainly and pointedly she talks, you 
may imagine her expressions.”’ 

‘* She told you that many a better woman than 
yourself had lost her husband, did not she ?—and 
that many a better man had died than Fred Ellery ; 
that it was a pity you had not been left without a 
dollar that you might have been obliged to keep 
your wits about you, and that no one would pity 
you any the more for your making a fool of your- 
se!f!’’ 

‘* Exactly. I perceive you understand Melinda,” 
she returned with continued solemnity ; ‘‘ and you 
can’t think how it composes one to be talked to 
by a person who does not show a grain of sympathy. 
She declared she would not leave the house till I 
came to my senses, and,—to confess how ungrate- 
ful I was for her kind intentions,—I came down 
stairs at once, thinking she would go the sooner. 
She remained several days; we were constantly 
together, and I got quite used to what people call 
her odd ways. I was soon convinced of the real 
interest she took in me and my concerns, and 
became quite attached to her, and the more so the 
longer she stayed.” 

‘The old ‘strong necessity of loving ;’ 
thought I. 

‘*In course of time,’”’ concluded Harriet, ‘‘ she 
was quite domesticated with me, and at length 
naturally came to regard this as her home.’’ 

‘* And what did the ‘old set’? think of your 
choice of an inmate ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Some of them were censorious enough to say 
that she had pushed herself upon me to save board- 
ing, but Melinda is above minding such paltry 
scandal. For my own part, I have very little in- 
tercourse with them. When I refused to admit 
visitors, some of them were offended by repeated 
denials, and others, through delicacy, remained 
away a considerable time, and when they came 
again, Melinda did not hesitate to let them know 
pretty plainly, what she thought of friends who 
could be induced by any repulse to desert a woman 
in affliction. This gave great offence, and now 
very few of them come out, and I seldom go into 
town except on business. But you must not sup- 
pose that I am without society. Melinda’s friends 
are my friends, and there is scarcely a day that 
some of the Thwackereys and Thorns, and others 
of that circle, do not make us a visit, and as you 
are my friend, they will of course become very 
fond of you, and you of them.”’ 

The conversation now turned to my concerns, 
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and by looking and laughing like my early confi- 
dante, Harriet beguiled me of an important family 
affair, in which others were involved as well as 
myself, and which I should never have alluded to 
but for my entire belief in her trustworthiness. As 
I concluded it, Melinda made her appearance. 

‘* Pray, go on, Mary,’’ said Harriet; ‘‘ don’t 
mind Melinda. I never have any secrets from her, 
and yours will be perfectly safe in her hands.” 

‘*T had finished my story,’ 
glad that I had done so, and might now take up 


’ 


I answered, very 


another subject without apparent incivility. 

‘* This was it, Melinda dear,—let us have the 
benefit of your views ;'’—and to my extreme vexa- 
tion, she repeated the substance of what I had been 
telling her, in such a manner that I could not have 
interrupted her at any point without making the 
matter worse; and then she sat innocently and 
placidly smiling while I wreathed under the sifting 
questions and impertinent comments, which could 
have been rendered so intensely disagreeable by no 
other person than Melinda Moon. A few days 
afterward I had the edification of having the sub- 
ject discussed by the Thorns, the Hufls and the 
‘Thwackereys in full conclave. This per paren- 
these. 

Before I went to sleep that night my mind was 
pretty fully made up that I had taken a long jour- 
ney to very little purpose, so far as my own enjoy- 
ment was concerned. Against morning I was ina 
better humor, and I remembered that there was 
one subject | had not touched upon with Harriet, — 
that of an admirer. She had one,—so the report 
had reached me,—whom I knew to have been a 
lover of hers in her girlhood,—poor Frank Hardie, 
a young man of character and talents, superior to 
Fred Ellery in looks and intellect,—so I always 
thought; but he was poor, a lawyer with little to 
do, and toe prudent to assume the privileges of a 
marrying man with no better warrant than the 
mere hope of future fame and fortune. So he never 
told his love,—at least to Harriet,—though every 
one else knew of it, and when she married, if he 
had not thought it better to work hard and pay his 
debts, and not forfeit the name of an honest man, 
he might have broken his heart, for anything known 
to the contrary. He now, I had heard, was pros- 
perous in his worldly concerns, as he deserved to 
be, was rising fast in his profession, and was still 
faithful to his early love. 

‘*T have not yet inquired about an old favorite 
of mine, Frank Hardie,’’ said I at the breakfast 
table; *‘ can you tell me anything about him, Har- 
riet ?”” 

‘** He is still alive, and practising law in the 
town,’”’ she returned, looking very prim. 

‘* Unmarried t—and disengaged ?’' I proceeded. 

** Unmarried; as to his being engaged or dis- 
engaged [ am not informed.’’ 

‘** He visits you sometimes, no doubt ?”’ 

** Not of late.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear it, 
pointed. 


” 


said I, really disap- 



















‘* Why are you sorry ?’’ asked Melinda, tartly ; 
‘* anybody that has a proper regard for Harriet 
Ellery ought to be glad that she is free from such 
visitors. What should she want with young fel- 
lows visiting her?—she is not looking out for 
another husband. One trial of married life should 
be enough for any reasonable, correct woman, and 





if a widow has any respect for herself, she will 
scorn to risk her reputation by flirting like a foolish 
chit of a girl. I let Mr. Frank Hardie know our 
mind,—Harriet Ellery’s and mine,—on that point, 
last winter, and he has kept at a respectful distance 
ever since.”’ 

‘* That was rather a strange proceeding, unless 
Harriet authorized it,’’ said I. 

‘*T never ask authority to do a service to my 
friends,’’ retorted Melinda, throwing back her 
head with dignity, while the poor friend ridden 
little widow dropped her eyes meekly without say- 
ing a word. 

‘That single day was sufficient for me to discover 
that Melinda Moon had absolute control of the 
house, from the ordering of the table—‘‘ the dys- 
pepsy wittles,’’ asold Rachel contemptuously called 
the fare, to the placing of a seat, or the shutting 
of a door. Working, talking, sitting, sleeping, 
riding, walking, all were done at a time and ina 
manner agreeable to her behest. Whoever can 
imagine a person equally selfish, exacting, officious, 
touchy, peevish and rude as Melinda Moon, will 
understand how the time was passed under her 
dictation. Harriet would have considered it worse 
than sacrilege or high treason to have harbored a 
dissatisfied feeling against one whom she believed 





to have a disinterested regard for her. 

‘*It takes one a while to get used to Melinda's 
ways,’’ said she, apologetically, once, after we 
had taken a drive, and Melinda could neither ride 
backwards nor with the sun in her face, the dust 
in her eyes and the wind at her side; and again, 
after Melinda had obliged us to change places a 
dozen different times about the house, on account 
of the same wind, dust and sunshine; ‘‘ but one 
gets to like anything in a friend.”’ I pitied her 
from the bottom of my heart, and thought again of 
Frank Hardie. A husband might be a legitimate 
object of such forbearing affection and implicit 
obedience. 

As an earnest of what I was to expect inthe way 
of society, some of the Thorns and ‘Thwackereys 
came to dinner, having sent to the kitchen-table 
several laboring people whom they had brought out 
to work in the lawn. They evidently regarded me 
as an interloper, and subjected my person, habits, 
tastes, Opimons and intentions to the same course 
of scrutiny and dictation as it seemed to be their 
privilege to exercise on those of Harriet. 

The next morning I was deliberating with my- 
self upon either changing my quarters to the town, 
or making a speedy retreat homeward, when a 
card from my friend, Frank Hardie, gave my pur- 
poses a turn. Harriet was in my chamber when 
it was brought up, and though she tried to look un- 
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concerned, her color rose a little, and she glanced 


several times at the glass, with corresponding 
movements towards her hair and collar. 

** You are not going down to see that poppinjay, 
Harriet Ellery ?’ called Melinda from the other 
room. 

‘*T think I ought to go down,”’ 


hesitatingly and blushing still more; ‘‘ the visit is 


said Harriet, 


more particularly to Mary, and on her account I 
ought not to be impolite.”’ 

There was an indistinct grumble, and then the 
command, ‘‘ At any rate, don’t be so foolish as to 
ask him to stay to dinner.” 

Frank had matured to a remarkably fine. looking 
fellow, even beyond my expectations ; his manners 
had grace and manliness, and in his dress the plain 
and well-worn, though neat garb of the poor student 
had given place to habiliments of unexceptionable 
Whilst 
indeed, he appeared a little flurried and undecided, 


taste and fashion. addressing Harriet, 
but that was easily accounted for by the existing 
state of affairs. As to iny friend, herself, her 
blushes coming and going, her shyness, and the 
gaiety she assumed to cover it, made her look more 
interesting and less like Melinda Moon than I had 
yet seen her. Here was a suitable case for the 
interference of a true friend, I thought, and how- 
ever much I disaffected match-making as a com- 
mon practice, I decided that it would be altogether 
praiseworthy, if undertaken, to save the poor little 
widow from the thraldom of a friendship as pitiable 
as Titania's fascination with Bottom. 

Frank sat as long as he decently could, and after 
he had arisen to go, lingered and loitered in evident 
hope that he would be invited to remain, or at 
least to cal! again, but Harriet had the fear of her 
monitress before her eyes, and no invitation was 
given. My part was now to begin. 

**T shall occasionally need a beau whilst I am 
in the country,”’ said I; ‘‘ have you any objection 
to offering me your services ?”’ 

Frank's countenance brightened as much as if 
I had really been the object of his solicitude, while 
he expressed himself ‘‘ too happy, —too much 
favored.’”’ I then proposed that he should call 
the next day and drive me to pay some visits ;—or 
the next, if I should not be ready; or, in case I 
should need him, every day he was at leisure. His 
gratitude increased at each amendment, and Har- 
riet looked demure and quite amazed at the liber- 
ties I was taking. 

Melinda, who appeared to have been listening 
at the head of the stairs, put several sarcastic ques- 
tions to me as to the new fashion of married women 
inviting the attentions of single men, and all day 
was peculiarly pungent in her strictures on pro- 
priety towards Harriet. 

The next morning the fair widow, who would 
have been shocked at the imputation of changing 
her dress through compliment to a gentleman, 
appeared at breakfast in a very becoming wrapper, 
which Melinda stigmatized as that abominable 
gingham she had always despised and detested, 
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ana at a reprehensibly early hour Frank Hardie’s 
buggy stood at the gate. 

‘You are surely not going down again, Harriet 
Ellery !'’ exclaimed Melinda, rolling up her eyes; 
‘*have you lost your senses?—the man will have 
good enough reason to think that you are not sorry 
for the oppor.unity to have him running here, and 
precious talk there will be!—if Mary Alianby 
chooses to do improper things, there’s no neces- 
sity for you getting into the scrape.”’ 

‘* Do you really think there would be anything 
improper in it?’’ returned Harriet, anxiously ; ‘* he 
might, indeed, misconstrue me, and I would not 
for the world,—I believe I'll not go down—so, 
Mary, you may as well make my excuses.”’ 

‘*T shall do no such thing,’’ I answered, really 
irritated, for I expected matters to go smoothly on. 
if you don’t 


‘“*Then say nothing about her, 


choose,”’ retorted Melinda; ‘‘one thing is clear,— 
if you see him to day, you must to-morrow, and so 
on to the end of the chapter, and, Harriet Ellery ! 
— if you find yourself scandalized as a flirting, mar- 
rying widow, remember you have had warning. 
Ll wash my hands of your conduct.” 

‘*T can't go, Mary,’’ said Harriet, tremulously ; 
** Melinda is right [ should never forgive myself 
if anything unpleasant should happen from neglect 
of her advice. I'll stay here with you, so don’t be 
offended, Melinda dear.”’ 

‘Then I may take it for granted that you are 
about offending me, Harriet Ellery,’ 
said I, assuming Melinda’s tone and manner; ‘I 


indifferent 


should have supposed that proper regard for me 
would have insured a friend of mine at least com- 
mon civility.’’ 

Harriet looked frightened, and then stood per- 
plexed and irresolute. ‘‘If I could only gratify 
you both!’’ said she, while Melinda drew down 
the corners of her mouth, and contemptuously 
turned her shoulder towards me. Harriet begged 
that some compromise might be thought of, and at 
last I conceded that if she made her appearance on 
each of Frank’s visits for a decorous display of 
politeness, as mistress of the house, I should be 
content. So, that the arrangements might have 
an unconcerted aspect, she was to come in one 
day when it was time for his call to be half over, 
and the next when he first entered, and then with- 
draw with a reasonable excuse. 

The plan succeeded well. Frank contrived to 
make each successive Harriet a 
little longer than the last, and believing, in a week 
or two, that I could leave him to the support of his 
own attractions, I prepared for my return home. 
sy this time I was quite worn out with the humors 
of Melinda Moon, who grew more and more un- 
reasonable after she had once seen her sway over 
Harriet disputed. 

I had endeavored to draw a prornise from my 
friend to return my visit at a certain fixed time, 
but as yet had received no decisive answer. On 
the morning of my departure, Frank had called to 
bid me good-by, and after he had gone, she came 


interview with 
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into my room drying tears from her cheeks. Pre- 
suming that they were caused by the prospect of 
parting with me, I was unusually affectionate, 
when she remarked, ‘‘ I have just had a conversa- 
tion with Melinda on the subject of Frank Hardie’s 
visits. I now feel that I have acted rather impru- 
dently, and that if I should allow him to continue 
them it would be highly indecorous,—that is, if he 
should come be charged with 
want of respect to you when you are no longer the 
object of his calls, and I have distressed Melinda 
so much that I am anxious to soothe her by de- 


again. I cannot 


clining to receive him.”’ 

I was too much vexed to reply, and she resumed, 
** As to my visit to you, my dear, Mary, you may 
expect it at the appointed time. I have at length 
prevailed upon Melinda, and at the end of three 
months I hope you will see us.”’ 

Us! 

‘**T anticipate a delightful trip,’’ she continued ; 
“and only regret that while you make it now, you 
cannot have such a companion as Melinda.’’ 

I hurried after my baggage, which had been 
taken to the carriage, felt Melinda’s stiff jerk of 
the hand as I passed her, and returned the affec- 
tionate of Harriet. my dear 
Mary !"’ called the latter, as I seated myself in the 
vehicle, ‘‘ you have forgotten to kiss Melinda !"’ 

I kissed my hand as I was driven off. ready to 
resolve that I would never again have a friend that 
had another friend in the world. 

A month or two afterward I received a letter 
from Harriet, one-half of which was made up of 
of Melinda, who had 
about to depart this 
eighty. ‘* Not that 
old lady, but that her 
There was 


embrace ** Stop, 


lamentations on the absence 
gone to be with a relation 
transitory life at the age of 
she was needed to nurse the 
sense of justice required her to go. 
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some property to be left, which she thought she 
might as well have as any one else.’’ ‘The other 
part of the letter was, principally, an extenuation 
of herself, that she did not feel the absence as 
much as she might have done if her time had not 
been quite so much occupied by visitors from town, 
‘the old set,’’ Frank Hardie, in particular, who 
called to leave messages for me every day or two. 
The messages she had not room to give. 

A few weeks after came another letter demand- 
ing from me both congratulation and condolence. 
She had seen so much of Frank Hardie that she 
could no longer be blind to his merits, and just 
when she had learned fully to appreciate them, he 
had, nobly overlooking her former cold and un- 
just treatment, offered her his hand. So much for 
happiness ; and then for affliction ;—Melinda had 
positively refused to be bridesmaid,—had written 
an indignant rejection of her request, with a severe 
remonstrance upon her having so forgotten herself, 
when she was no longer present to watch over her, 
declaring that if she persisted in her present inten- 
tions, she would never cross her threshold again. 

‘* What distresses me the most,’’ wrote Har- 
riet, ‘‘is atone of harshness and selfishness per- 
vading the whole letter which I never should have 
apprehended from Melinda. What can be more 
trying to the feelings than to find traces of such 
weaknesses in a person whom one has loved and 
trusted ! and this I must bear in silence, for Frank 
will not sympathize with me ;—the only thing of 
which I find cause to complain in him, is his dis- 
position to treat such subjects with levity.’’ 

A visit to me was included in Harriet’s wedding 
tour, and, as [ had anticipated, I saw that in her 
new object of devotion she had found more than a 
substitute for Melinda Moon. 
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BY HON. RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


Waat leaves were these so rudely torn away ? 
Whose immortality thus roughly foiled? 
What aphoristic dogs have had their day, 
And of their hopes been suddenly despoil’d! 


Whose leaf was this? and what the bay-wreath’d name 
Which here its glowing funcies did rehearse ? 
What was the subject it doomed to fame? 


Whose knife or scissors did that doom reverse ? 


Here gallant knights, imagining the wings 
Of the famed Pegasus sustained them, soaring, 
Fiddled, thou false one! on their own heart-strings, 
Whilst thou thy soul in laughter wast outpouring! 


A score of petty minstrels might have lain, 
And, like the Abbey Sleepers, found snug lying 


In this brief space—but none, alas! remains— 
Thou'st sent their ashes to the four winds flying! 


Behold my muse, Colossus-like, bestride 
The fallen honors of each beau and lover ;— 
Ghosts of departed songs, that here have died, 
How many of ye now do o’er me hover? 


Methought I heard ye then, as first ye threw 
Your soft imaginings in dreamy numbers, 
And o’er my soul the sweet enchantment flew 
Like music faintly heard in midnight slumbers. 
* * * * * * * 
When whim, or chance, or spite, my leaf shall tear, 
Grant me in turn, ye Fates! some gentle poet— 
One who shall lie with such a grace, you’d swear 
That if indeed he lied, he didn’t know it. 
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GOULD. 


(Concluded from page 32.] 


Sometimes, in the dewy summer evenings, Ni- 


cias’ mother would take her lyre into an arbor of 


the garden, and, seated beneath the clustering 
flowers, play and sing to him her vesper hymn 
and songs of hope and heaven; while the blossoms 
gave out in rich profusion the odors they had 
withheld through the day, as if they came forth 
to perfume her offering of praise; and no other 
sound was heard around but the gurgle and fall 
of the moonlit fountain as it played into its marble 
basin; the tinkle of the leaves that patted one 
another as the zephyrs strayed among them with- 
in the garden ground ; and off in the distance the 
plaintive notes of the nightingale, as she sat em- 
bowered in a thicket of laurel and roses, pouring 
her sweet, melancholy music to her darling flower 
in her holiest serenade. 

Then the pensive boy would retire to his bed, 
to dream, perhaps, that his mother was an angel, 
that he saw her an ethereal form borne up in mid 
air by beautiful outspread wings; or that ‘his father 
was a god, arrayed in dazzling splendor, with a 
glory of burning rays beaming wide around him. 
When too powerful emotion broke up his slumber 
and its imagery together, he would lie and con 
over his ideas, till at length he became fully pos- 
sessed of the notion that he should have a divine 
communication from some invisible or unearthly 
intelligence that would relieve his mind of its 
darkness and perplexity by a revelation of the 
secret things which he so ardently and painfully 
desired to look into while they were veiled from 
his sight. 

He had heard stories of dead saints who had 
returned, and of supernatural agencies that ap- 
peared, to speak the things which mortal lips 
could not utter nor incarnate mind search out or 
conceive; and that he should be favored by such 
a visitant and have his questions answered, the 
mysteries solved and his faith settled in the light, 
was now the strong impression, the one perma- 
nent idea that seized and fixed upon his mind. 
This he fostered fondly and secretly in his young 
bosom, and his spirits feasted on the hope it in- 
spired till they gained a cheerful tone, and the 
healthfulness of his bodily frame increased with 
the evident relief of his mind. 

At length he was one day taken by surprise, 
and let the secret of his faith escape. 

» He was at the house of one of his paternal rela- 


tives, where a large family circle and a number of 


their friends had met, and were discussing the 


news of the day and the signs of the times in a 
which bore principally on 
Tales 


of conversions, of miraculous deeds, sights and 


social conversation, 


topics connected with religious concerns. 


sounds, were told by some and jeered by others ; 
when one, with bold, positive voice and tone, was 
heard above the rest, exclaiming—*‘ It is not true. 
No eye that has not first been closed in death has 
ever looked on the things of another world, or 
another state, whichever you please to call it. 
And none that has been thus closed has yet re- 
turned—no person that has crossed that one, dark, 
cold river, has come back to these shores to make 
known what is on the other side.’’ 

‘‘It is true—the dead do sometimes come 
back !’’ said the young Nicias, vehemently, after 
having listened with breathless attention and mute 
lips till he could contain himself no longer. ‘‘ It 
is true, and I shall know, I shall be told the se- 
cret things, the mysteries, the true and the false, 
the good and the evil, while I am yet here, and 
can make them known to you all!’’ 

And as he spoke, his full, glorious black eyes 
assumed a sudden, almost supernatural brilliancy, 
and his juvenile person an unwonted majesty, 
which, with the seriousness and earnestness of his 
manner, stayed the sallies of wit and the chidings 
of superior age and knowledge that his youth 
might otherwise have subjected him to, and made 
him seem to some of the company as if he were 
about to break forth and shine a divinity already. 
One young damsel present averred that she he ard 
behind his shoulders a rustling like the unfolding 
of some hidden wings—an idea probably suggest- 
ed by the little blind god of the ancients, often in- 
terposing himself between youths and maidens. 

‘* Thou wilt know! And who will come from 
the shades or the empyrean to tell thee, young 
dreamer ?”’ said his Uncle Philotas, whose speech 
he had interrupted with his contradictory and pro- 
phetic asseveration. 

se My 
youth. 
voice, which could at any time melt me to weep- 


lovely cousin, Praxilla,’’ replied the 


‘* With the tenderest tones of her sweet 


ing or excite me to joyousness, she promise d me 
just before she died that she would return and re- 
lieve my mind of the tormenting questions that 
forever grated it, and the shifting lights and shad- 
ows amid which I have been confused and wan- 
dered all my days. We had for a long time 
pledged ourselves to each other, that the one who 
died first would speak or appear to the survivor 
81 
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and make known the things beyond this life, and 
With 


no one else did she or I ever converse so much on 


the right way, the only path to blessedness. 


these subjects as with one another. We knew 
not where to find the right, the truth, Our pa- 
rents could not teach us nor resolve our doubts— 
one answered this way, the other that. So did our 
relatives and friends. What was told us by one 
seemed contradictory or beclouding to what we 
heard from another. We then made this solemn 
promise between ourselves. 

‘* When she fell sick and felt that she should 
not recover, she renewed it; and the last moment 
that I beheld her living, she 


her to whisper it in my ear, when, as I bowed 


beckoned me near 


over her, she sealed it with a kiss on my forehead 
and bade me the last adieu from her mortal lips. 
Yet I shall hear her voice again and the sweet 
music of its notes. She will come back, like 
Irene of Crete. We both knew the story of her 
return—how she——"’ 


** Hold!’ said Myron; 


tale has bewitched thy brain, my son ?”’ 


‘what wild, delusive 

‘ No wilder tale than one of fact, my father,”’ 
replied Nicias; ‘‘and the bishop and the church 
believe it, and attest to its truth as a miraculous 
manifestation of the power and goodness of Him 
who, they say, raised himself and many others 
from the grave, and who will one day raise all the 
dead. 


zen of Crete, had the misfortune to lose his young 


They tell it thus:—Neophron, a good citi- 


and lovely wife by death when his only child, an 
This 


child, whom he called after her mother, Irene, 


infant daughter, was but a few hours old. 


became from that moment the one darling object 
on which her father’s aflections centered. He 


} 


called her his bud of hope , and as she put forth 


her delicate little arm for his embrace, he said 
she was throwing tendrils round his broken heart 
to bind it together, and that her soft endearments 
were the balsam to heal its wounds. 

** When she grew up to blooming womanhood, 
she was exceeding fair, and of surpassing grace 


Then Neophron called her the 
flower of his happiness, the spice of his life, the 


and loveliness. 
light of his day, the star beaming through the 
shades of his darkest hours and peeping between 
the clouds of his stormiest weather! 
‘*Trene iad many friends, but one intimate. 
This was a beauteous maiden of nearly her own 
age, and so congenial in taste and spirit that they 
were like twin sisters in mutual affection and con- 
fidence. Artemisia, this chosen friend of Irene, 
was of a wealthy and powerful family, but she 
was the gem of all its members. The others 
loved riches, sple ndor and pomp, but she, virtue, 
friendship, and the treasures of the heart. She 
owned a very rich and precious jewel. It was so 
excellent in value and beauty that none possessed 


the like. 


and other relatives on a long journey, and fearing 


Being about to accompany her parents 


the loss or injury of this jewel if she left it at 
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home or took it with her, she brought it secretly 
to Irene for safe keeping till her return. 

‘* During her absence, death came again sud- 
denly to the house of Neophron, and snatched 
away his lovely Irene. The malady he employed 
for this cruel work was violent, and from its first 
attack, beyond the reach of medical aid. It seized 
the brain, and her reason was gone for the few 
hours of life that remained before her lamp of 
life went out. She passed silently away without 
uttering one word of comfort or of farewell to her 
afflicted father or any message for her absent 
friend. 

‘* When she had been some time dead and in 
the grave, Artemisia returned. The sorrow of 
Artemisia for the loss of her friend was sincere 
and deep. But when her first flood of grief on 
this account had been freely poured forth, she be- 
inquiries after the precious jewel 
trust left with Irene. 
Greatly was she surprised and shocked on hear- 
ing Neophron and all his household protest that 
they had never seen the treasure, and knew no- 


gan to make 
that she had in sacred 


thing of such a trust having been left with Irene! 
They denied that it was or had ever been in the 
house. But Artemisia insisted that she gave it 
to her, and noted the day and the hour. Her 
family accused Neophron of having embezzled 
the treasure, and insinuated suspicion that he had 
poisoned his daughter to obtain it without detec- 
tion. His house was searched, but all in vain. 
Still the accusers persisted in their charge, and, 
with none to come forth and confute it by attest- 
ing to his innocence, he was arrested, pronounced 
guilty, and cast into prison under sentence of 
death. 

‘* The night before the sentence was to be exe- 
cuted, as the father of Artemisia lay wrapt in 
heavy sleep, a cold hand was laid upon his fore- 
head. It awakened him. He started up, and saw 
the form of Lrene, whom he knew to be 
Horrified at the 


in her 
grave, standing at his bedside. 
sight, he shrunk back and buried his face in the 
linen of the bed. 

‘** Start not,’ said the spectre, ‘nor shrink back 
from listening to the imperative call of duty. The 
just fear not. Death has no terror for them. 
Never more shall thine eyes sleep the sleep of 
living man till thou hast rendered justice to the 
injured innocent, acquittal to the condemned, and 
set the prisoner free. Rise, then; put on thy 
shoes and mantle, and take thy lantern and go to 
the garden of Neophron, whose house thou hast 
thus made desolate by ignorance, jealousy and 
avarice. In the remotest corner of that garden, 
beneath the large leaves of a spreading acanthus, 


When 


these hands were warm with life, and this heart 


thou wilt find buried thy daughter’s jewel! 


glowed with friendship and love for the virtues of 
my chosen one, I received the treasure in trust 
from her. But fearful of accident, or that it might 
tempt cupidity to robbery if it came to the know- 
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ledge of my father’s domestics, he himself being 
absent at the time, I encased the casket safely, 
and went alone and in secret and hid it in the earth 
of that spot. ‘There thou shalt find it between 
the leaf and the root of the plant. Look up—fear 
not to do right—look up again, and know me. I 
am Irene, thy daughter’s friend. Go and do as 
I have said, and peace shall be thine. But stay, 
and remorse will embitter thy life and despair arm 
thy death with terrors.’ 

‘* The trembling man looked out from his muf- 
fling, and saw Irene smiling and beautiful as in 
her fullest tide of life. Yet it was but the vision 
of a glance, when she disappeared. He dared not 
remain as he was, so he rose, took his light, and 
proceeded as directed. Lifting the wide acanthus 
leaves, he found the earth softened beneath them. 
little 


chest containing the casket with the lost treasure. 


He soon removed it, and came upon the 


It was now near the dawn of day. Out of breath, 
and almost out of himself, he hastened home and 
rallied his people. 
magistrate, to the friends of the injured Neophron, 


He sent to the prison, to the 
the news of the vision, of the revelation and the 
recovered jewel; and in the morning that was to 
have witnessed the death of the prisoner, he was 
proclaimed innocent with loud acclamations, and 
borne triumphantly to his home by his rejoicing 
friends.”’ 

Such was the story* related by the visionary 
youth, Nicias, as at least one part of the ground 
of his belief that his assurance that his cousin 
Praxilla would be commissioned as a spirit minis- 
ter to return and enlighten his perplexed mind in 
the search it was making after the things of truth 
and the soul. But various were the ways in 
which it was listened to and treated by the com- 
pany present. 

Not long afterwards, a smal] number of the 


very élite of society met at the house of Myron. 
The choicest spirits of literature and the arts were 
here assembled. It was a clear moonlight sum- 
mer evening. ‘The windows and doors were all 
thrown open, and fresh and free as the breeze that 
played in and swept through that summer parlor 
from among the fragrant honeysuckles, jasmines, 
roses and myrtle trees, were the refined converse 
and interchange of thought in that social circle. 
Chaste and bright as the silver moonbeams that 
shone through the dark boughs of surrounding 
flower-shrubs and trees, was the wit that in bril- 
liant sallies enlivened their intercourse till a late 
hour. Then the introduction of vocal and instru- 
mental music changed the spirit of the entertain- 
ment. 

Nicias, according to his habit of retiring early, 


* This same story of Irene I find in an ancient folio 
volume of black letter, printed two centuries ago. The 
author, a pious old divine, tells it among many marvelous 
tales concerning the early saints and martyrs, particu- 
larly of the Greek church, with much solemnity and ap- 
parent belief. It is a specimen of the superstitious cre- 
dulity of his day and generation, if not of ours. 





had long been a-bed and asleep in his room in a 
remote wing of the building from that where the 
company were assembled. At his customary hour 
of going to rest, his mother had stolen away un- 
observed from her friends, and gone with him to 
his apartment, where she remained till his even- 
ing devotions were performed and his head safely 
pillowed. Then, giving him a kiss, she bade him 
good night and withdrew, leaving him to his 
slumbers while she rejoined her company. 

She had now taken her lyre, and accompanied 
it with her rich, melodious voice, while all the 
guests were chained in silence and every ear 
drank in delicious sounds. ‘Then she claimed her 
turn as a listener, and other instruments were 
made to breathe forth the soul of music, and other 
voices joined in full chorus to reciprocate her fa- 
vors, till a short interval of conversation would 
now and then shift the spirit of the piece. 

Thus were they passing away the hour, when 
one of the performers stopped short, saying— 


‘* Hark! 


sobbing and moaning.”’ 


I heard a groan. I hear it again, anda 


‘From what quarter ?’’ asked Sylea. ‘* Did it 
come from my son’s room ?”’ 

‘* No; from another direction—from without.”’ 

‘** There,’’ said another, ‘‘ I heard it.’’ 

‘*And I,’’ said another, and another, till all 
were hushed and listening. 

As the startled bird takes wing, Sylea flew to 
the place of her treasure, her son’s room; but he 


was not there ! 


The linen drapery of his bed was 
in disorder, some of it trailed down and partly 
under the little silver-footed bedstead; his day- 
dress lay undisturbed in its place, but his night- 
robe was gone with him. 

She held her breath, and listened. She heard 
his voice in a grieved, moaning sound, as if he 
were in pain, somewhere about the house. She 
traced the sound, and followed it to its source. 
On the veranda, where the full moon shone clear 
upon him, and his streaming tears were sparkling 
in its light, she beheld her darling boy, seated on 
a block, in his thin night-dress, the breeze sweep- 
ing back his rich silken locks of curly dark hair, 
and his right foot on the left knee, with the blood 
streaming from its sole, while he was trying to 
extract a thorn that had buried itself in the flesh, 
beyond his power to draw it out, with his trem- 
bling fingers. 

Sylea uttered a shriek of astonishment and fright 
on first beholding him, which drew her husband 
and all the company around her and the wounded 
lad, before he could in anywise explain his con- 
dition. At length its cause was ascertained. The 
youth had pitched on this occasion to make his 
début as a soMNAMBULIST. This was his first 
known exploit in the character. He had been 
The notions of his waking thoughts 


dreaming. 
floating confusedly before his mind’s eye in life- 
like imagery, and his airy imagination ever on 
} the alert for some fair game to seize upon, were 
§ in full career, when the sweet solo voice of the 
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nightingale, away, off in a little green-wooded 
glen, beyond the extreme limit of the garden 
enclosure, touched his ear. 

He thought the moment had come for his meet- 
ing with his immortal and unearthly visitant—that 
the tender notes he heard were from the voice of 
his cousin Praxilla, who was thus calling, and 
trying to win him to come out and listen to her 
spirit disclosures. 

He sprang from his bed, and gliding silently 
and ghost-like out of the house, and along the 
graveled walk of the garden, passed through the 
small gate at its end, and crept down the bushy 
side of the glen. Then, still lured by the voice, 
and in eagerness to reach the point whence it 
proceeded, by a sudden impulse he gave one 
leap, which brought him painfully awake, into a 
clump of rose-bushes, which pricked and tore his 
delicate, unprotected lim)s, like a cunningly-in- 
vented engine of torture. ‘The singer had fled, 
but the wounds and the pain remained upon him. 
He extricated himself as he could, from the bram- 
bly entanglement, and came limping up the ascent, 
and through the garden-walk, with a long, sharp 
thorn in his foot, piercing deeper and deeper, at 
every step, among the nerves and muscles. He 
had, by this painful process, at length reached a 
resting-place, and was trying to relieve himself, 
when discovered by his expressions of anguish. 

Among the visitants who rushed out and gather- 
ed around him at the alarm, there chanced to be 
a poet, a painter, and an adept statuary; and his 
strikingly interesting and picturesque image had 
strongly impressed itself on the mind of each, at 
first sight. 

Neither of these apprehended in anywise the 
fatal consequence of the misadventure: but each 
thought within himself what a touching and beau- 
tiful model, or subject the boy presented for his 
own peculiar art. 

‘* Not a line of his figure will pass from my 
memory,” thought the painter, ‘‘ till he has be- 
come the master-piece of my pencil. Thus will 
he carry the moral of his bleeding foot down to 
other generations of youth; and perhaps immor- 
talize me, when all the thorns on which a painter 
must tread, to approach the few roses of life which 
fall to his lot, shall be to me no more.”’ 

The silent ejaculation with which the poet peti- 
tioned the muse for inspiration, over the subject, 
is thus embodied, though but imperfectly, in the 
language of a modern versifier :— 

** Come, sacred Muse! let thy divinest fire 

Glow in my heart, and kindle up my lyre! 

Grant but this prayer ; and gite, condensed, the power 
Of a whole life, in one propitious hour ; 

That I to future thousands truth sublime 

May speak, though far removed from earth and time!” 


But the thoughts of the statuary, on the occa- 
sion, were, with a marble stoicism, shut up within 
him, till, by the slow process of his chisel, they 
were traced on the Parian block, which, by his 


long and patient devotion to it, he at length trans- 
formed into a beautiful image of the wounded 
Nicias, as he sat by moonlight, awaked from his 
delusion, and in agony from its consequence. 

The company dispersed ; the wounded foot was 
dressed, and the young sufferer restored to his 
bed. But this night had given him his death- 
arrow. ‘The effect of such a wound in that sus- 
ceptible part of the human frame, will be easily 
foreseen by one of common acquaintance with its 
delicate and mysterious mechanism. Inflamma- 
tion, spasms, and their train of ministers of disso- 
lution ensued ; and in a few days the anxious, 
aspiring spirit of the young enthusiast had plumed 
its wings, broken its frail and beautiful shell, and 
soared to the Fountain of truth and light. 

The house of Myron became thus suddenly a 
scene of mourning, and this, according to the 
manner in which each individual interested in the 
youth viewed his death, and in proportion to the 
degree of feeling with which they met the event. 

The father was frantic. He had neither the 
Pagan’s nor the Christian’s God to go to for con- 
solation; while the god of this world, as it was 
then, and has ever since been, worshiped, vanish- 
ed into nothingness at the stroke. ‘Thus beside 
himself, he even reproached Sylea with the fallacy 
of her own creed, since He to whom her prayer 
was made, was too powerless or cruel to save the 
child’s life. 
maternal sorrow; but she meekly answered,— 
‘*Christ has taken our jewel safe to his own 
He has transformed our son to an angel, 


This was adding gall to her cup of 


bosom. 
—and he will raise up his body, at the last day, 
glorious and immortal, for a dwelling to which 
that blessed little angel may return, and inhabit 
He is good, and wise, and mighty ;— 
We cannot see him 


it forever. 
we, sinful, weak and blind. 
as he is; but we must submit to his power; and 
our greatest wisdom is, to acquiesce in his judg- 
ment. A rebellious heart in such a case as ours, 
would burst, set fire to the head, and consume 
the whole tabernacle. We may, and must, weep; 
but we want Him with us, who touched the bier 
at the gate of Nain. Then shall we see by his 
light, that our son is not dead, but sleeping.’’ 

In the meantime, the three artists were in re- 
tirement—each working in the way of his own 
profession, but all occupied on the same original 
subject. 

The Painter executed his piece with skill and 
satisfaction. But colors are fading, and diffused 
on materials liable to injury, and perishable. How 
long the painting was preserved we do not learn. 

The verses of the Poet might also have died 
into oblivion, had they not been susceptible of a 
longer life from traditional continuance, after their 
written form had been fretted into fragments and 
dissolved. ‘The leading original ideas of which 
they were the vehicle may, in part, be thus ren- 
dered in English verse. By the slight tincture of 
egotism apparent in the piece, it is evident that 
the poet did not forget his own sorrows, nor leave 
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his poetic immortality out of view, in his benevo- 
lent aim to transmit a useful moral to future gene- 
rations of mankind. 
as follows :— 


The remodeled stanzas run 








As down in the vale the lone Nightingale sings 
Her hymn to the stars and her ode to the rose, 
With thorns at her bosom and dew on her wings 


Through silence and shade her sweet melody flows. 


Tis thus, when the bard’s sweetest numbers are heard, 
All drooping and sad, oft his spirit sits low, 
With wings furled and heavy, like night’s pensive bird, 


W here brambles and thorns, close besetting him, grow. 


But wo to the spiriton error’s dark ground, 


Unsandled, unshielded, that wanders afar; 


W ho hath for his guide but the lure of a soun 


W ho takes for his light but the dream of a star 
For he must awake, when the syren is hushed, 

And error froin truth flies as night-shades from day, 
To find his sweet roses all shattered and crushed,— 


The thorn rankling deep in himself borne awa 


The Sculptor produced his work. It was of 
exquisite finish, and a rare gem of art—it w: 


1 


beauty petrified! The genius of the artist was 
set there with all its fire, shining like a fixed star. 
The statue attracted the highest admiration, and 
drew on the great magician that had moulded it 


the loudest applause. Yet, in its very perfection 


lay the power which ceased not to wring and tor- 
ture the souls of the afflicted parents as long as 
they survived their idol child. ‘The piece was at 
length purchased at a high price, and removed to 
another city. In process of time and its muta- 


tions, it was shifted from owner te owner; and 


copies of it were multiplied, and widely dispersed, 
in different materials, as it might best suit the 
taste, estate, or convenience of the purchaser.* 
They passed to distant countries and foreign 
shores; and, in this age of remove, it is not 
strange that one of them should have ultimately 
found its way to our western world, and planted 
wn in the City of the Witches! 
er class of celebrated and mysterious 





beings were, like the other settlers in the new 
world, natives of distant climes, and the offspring 
Which of 


their mischievous ancestors it was that bewitched 


; ; : 
of some remote and indefinite age. 


the Greek boy, we are not qualified to determine ; 
but using our Yankee birthright of guessing, we 
suppose it to have been the same old sorcerer 
who induced the Christian maiden to traverse the 
apostolic precept, by being ‘‘ unequally yoked.”’ 
It was evidently the inequality, in matters of 
faith, between Myron and Sylea, that acted like 
the executed spirit of Solomon’s judgment, and 
DIVIDED THE CHILD. 

* The subject of the present article is a cast in plaster 


of Paris 
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Forever here :— however bright 
The morn of life may be— 
lowever swift our bark may glide 
O’er pleasure’s sunny sea— 

A shadow follows in our steps, 


And speaks imploringly. 


Of lost affections hear it speak, 
Such as the world ne’er gave, 
Torn ruthlessly from out the heart 
That could and would not save 
It wraps a shroud around them all, 
And drops them in the grave. 


And from their dust strange faces rise, 





Ail cheerless and alone, 

That murmur in our ears a changed 
And yet familiar tone. 

And phantoms wander by our side, 
And make our walks their own 


No matter whether in the sun, 
Or 'neath the green-wood tree— 
No matter howsoever light 
Or stern our mood may be— 
That shadow follows in our steps, 
And speaks continually. 
VOL. xxxIv.—8 


DENVER. 


Of wasted moments hear it tell. 
Thrown by neglectfully, 

And thickly as the dry, dull sands 
Along a summer sea; 

Ah! shining dust, how rich were all, 


Could ye but gathered be! 


But gone forever from the shore 
Of careless human life, 


Untasted joys, that keep no more 





The cup of feeling rife; 
We catch at shadows, and lose all 
The substance in the strife. 


£o toil we on from hour to hour, 
Suil fearful of delay, 

Dropping at every step some flower 
That cheer’d us on the way, 

And gathering tears within our hearts 
To shed another day 


Yet still at every step we take 
By shore or sunny sea, 

When life is wrapp’d in weariness— 
When life is bounding free— 

That shadow follows in our steps, 
And speaks reproachfully. 








THE LAND OF 


WITH THE 
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As one rides up the valley of the Connecticut, 
the idea of some wonderful place is ever dancing 
Passing between Mounts Tour and 


on before. 
Holyoke you seem to enter the gateway of a 
Distant hills 
knit together their giant arms, and stretching far 
in unbroken lines to the north, hold watch over a 
The river 
hereabouts pleases itself. Escaped from doomed 
and ls among it 
here circles through the broad meadows, as if to 
make sure of all the liberty allowed it; taking 
now and then aturn as if threatening to run back 

ward. 
upon gentle undulations of grazing land overlook- 


choice and well-bounded domain. 


world of beauty sleeping between. 


narrow chann the mountains, 


Leaving this beautiful parterre, you rise 


ing the valley for many miles above and below. 
The scenery grows more striking as you advance. 
Everything intimates your approach to a region 
of grandeur. The hills grow more independent, 
and stand proudly up alone ; each hill for itself— 
The 
valley shrinks; the real mountains spread wide 
their bases, to stand the more firmly up with 
The river now sounds 


young mountains assuming the majestic! 


their heads in the clouds. 
out a runaway laugh as it bounds on its course, 
and fresh breezes sport round the coming ones to 
welcome them to the regions of health. 

This is the place. The ground rises all about 
natural 
now in long sweeping curves, now rounding out 


in terraces, whose level summit lines, 


and suddenly retreating, 
angles like the parapet of a fort, cut the mountain 
sides in the back-ground with a regularity that 
contrasts beautifully with the waving outline of 
All over these terraces on 


and again making sharp 


the mountain tops. 
the west of the river, neat dwellings are perched ; 
whose white fronts peeping out from the abund- 
ant evergreens, in the distance look really classic. 
The prominent buildings of the village with their 
observatories, towers and spires, in relief against 
the dark pine forests rising everywhere around, 
Indeed, it would be 
in this romantic 
which in the distance would not look 
picturesque. Everything made here adds interest 
to what is natural; as even huckster’s stalls among 
the buttresses of a cathedral, add to the impres- 
Deep down in front of the 
Into it leaps a merry 


show to the best advantage. 
difficult to construct anything 


region, 


sion of its grandeur. 
village rushes the river. 

* A fancy dress for the main facts in a course of Hy 
dropathy. 
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PURE DELIGHTS; 
WATER 


H. 


OR, A DAY 


SPIRITS. 


FANTASY.* 


HASTINGS, 


stream which has just been sunning itself in a 
little valley embosomed among the terraces of 
the village. It descends to the river by a con- 
siderable fall, and through a deep gorge in the 
slate rock. 
waters are cool and clear as crystal ; and the eye 


Like all the streams about here, its 


rejoices in their bright play over pebbles and cliff. 

Directly opposite the village, compressing the 
intervening river into a narrow bed, rises a grand 
mountain. It shuts out all the east o’ mornings, 
and, at some seasons, therefore, may be a little 
forbidding ; but at evening it gives back all the 
west, and stands there to be gazed at and studied 
with delight life This 
mountain connects with the village by means of 


unwearied one’s long. 
two bridges, which, seen from any of the terraces, 
From 
all the prominent points about, the prospect is 
grand, and striking objects upon most of these, 
stand points, as a fine clump of trees, or the 


give fine effect to the whole valley view. 


numerous white monuments of the cemete ry, in- 
vite the ascent; so that the invalid walks mile 
after mile, and from hill to hill, unconscious of 
fatigue. With its wild beauty of forms and out- 
line, its mountains, and dells, and cascades, its 
pure, cool springs, sparkling streams, and bracing 
air, the region of Brattleboro’ may well be called 
the land of pure delights. 

Thither I had taken an invalid friend, seeking 
the 
The first evening passed away 


for that priceless, but ever wasted blessing, 
boon of health. 
in easy sociability with the water patients ; though 
upon our part the conversation was limited very 
much to a few expressive words ; such as: “‘ in- 
deed !"’ ‘‘ astonishing !”? The various baths were 
described to us, with their effects upon different 
individuals. Stories of wonderful cures followed 
fast. I could see my friend's eyes dilating, and 
feel my own ears to tingle ; and I observed, too, 
that as it grew later, the wonders of Hydropathy 
loomed higher in the imaginations of the com- 
pany. The morrow, however, was to prove to 
us that the beginning, at least, of these things 
was true. Before dawn we were to have expe- 
rience of the magic of a wet sheet ; and consider- 
ing the inflated state of one’s marvelousness upon 
going to bed that night, it was not strange that 
the astonishing facts we had listened to, should 
with the fancies of a dream. 


* * * * 


become blended 
* 


. * 


‘* There !’’ cried Blumine, a fair Water Spirit, 
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who had been sent as my guide, ‘‘ yonder is Mt. 
Salubria; but brave hearts alone may gain its 
summit.”? 

** What! attempt that difficult mountain; climb 
those rocks and traverse those glaciers in such 
attire as this? ‘The exposure is death.” 

My guide wore sandals merely, and a scanty 
Arethusan hunting frock without sleeves, loosely 


girdled, and looped at the shoulder by a button of 


the order. My own dress too was rigidly classic. 


‘* Your first lesson as a Water Spirit,’’ answered 


Blumine, ‘‘is to cast off the stuffed garments of 


sickly civilization, which, like the fiery shirt of 
Nessus, fill the body with disease.”’ 

** Well; on, then! Already this bracing air 
makes one’s blood tingle.” 

Our first resting-place was upon an artificial 
terrace some way up the mountain, made by ex- 
cavations going on there. The rock upon which 
the miners were engaged was a rough pudding 
stone, and the design of getting out such material 
was a mystery to me. I was about to question 
one of the workmen, when a tall, spare, ascetical 
looking gentleman, evidently the superintendent, 
approached us with great civility. He held a 


, 


book in his hand ; ‘‘ Hrrencock’s’—something ; 
whether GeoLoey or Dietetics I could not dis- 
cern ; though from his observations upon the work 
in progress, I concluded the book must be on the 
connection between Geology and Dietetics. 

** This rock, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ is the old, brown, 
conglomerate Graham ; of the carboniferous sys- 
tem ; slightly fossiliferous, you observe ;’’ (point- 
ing out to me in a hand specimen what seemed 
to be the heads and stalks of oats or some kind 
of grain. ‘* This strata of the conglomerate Gra- 
ham, sir, forms the base of this whole range of 
mountains, beginning here with Mt. Salubria ; 
and from these quarries we shall be able to sup- 
ply the consumption of the world.”’ 

I had observed the workmen carefully knock- 
ing out the pebbles from the cementing mass, and 
casting them away; and now discovered upon 
inspection that these pebbles were nothing less 
than Graham crackers. The roads diverging 
from the quarry were all paved with them ; for in 
their primitive state they answer admirably well 
for mechanical purposes. The superintendent 
here pointed out to us a row of kilns along the 
base of the mountain, where he said the pebbles 
were dried, and thus made ready for market as 
the natural food of man. So what I had taken for 
a lapidary’s stall some miles back, was really a 
cracker shop for hungry travelers. 

Loaded with the congratulations (not the con- 
glomerate) of our friend, we pushed upward for a 
glittering terrace that overhung an immense pre- 
cipice. The scene, on gaining the level of this 
platform, was brilliant in the extreme. On either 
side of the way were majestic elms, drooping 
willows, and, indeed, every variety of graceful 
trees, all glittering with water-drops, and sending 
down delicious showers of every breath of the 


wind. The shrubbery too all along the walk was 
in full play, each little twig sending up its sparkling 
jet ; and, as the morning sun shot his rays directly 
in a line and parallel with the terrace, we found 
ourselves passing through a colonnade of fount- 
ains arched with rainbows. After our: fatiguing 
ascent nothing could be more exhilarating than to 
walk thus beneath these dripping arches, and be- 
tween showering shrubbery. Every drop was 
electric ; and the bracing air, added to the excite- 
ment of the scene, made it impossible for one to 
do otherwise than dance and shout. On skipped 


he silvery columns 


Blumine, and from between t 
other Water Spirits darted forth te join her. 
Round and round they went in dizzy waltz, fling- 
ing the water drops in diamond circles from their 
arms and feet; now retreating far down the shining 
way, and then advancing swift as a pearl wreath, 
flung in the Graces’ sport. ‘The waltz of sylphs 
in perfumed halls, we call, voluptuous death: but 
this is all health; buoyant, irrepressible life 
Away then in the dance of the Water Spirits. 

Now breathe awhile. Midway along the terrace 
gushed a spring. Blumine pointed to it, and we 
seated ourselves in some rustic arm-chairs there- 
abouts, woven from the living willow. Around 
the basin of the spring stood a number of elegant 
vases, which I took to be the permanent orna- 
ments of the spot. But to my surprise, Blumine, 
seizing one of them with both hands, brought it 
to me to drink from. Already the other Water 
Spirits were heaving these vases to their lips, and, 
thirst being intense, I grasped the dripping bur- 
den and drained it at a draught! I had heard 
of our Saxon ancestors in the heat of sacking a 
castle, knocking in the head of a beer-cask, 
lifting it bucket fashion, and draining it all off 
without stopping to breathe even ; nevertheless it 
seemed to me an astonishing feat for one of their 
degenerate descendants thus to empty a gallon 
vase with ease. Not so, however, to the Water 
Spirits, for while I was examining the empty vase 
in my hand, they were pouring down a second 
bumper with as much gusto as the first. The 
vases, as I have termed them, were stamped upon 
the bottom Preissnitz Wasserbecher, the only 
beaker that a true Water Spirit will drink from. 

The effect of this draught was magical. It 
imparted all the exhilaration of champagne with- 
out disturbing one’s wits at all. The instant im- 
pulse was to do something heroic. Nothing com- 
mon would meet the demands of such auimal 
spirits as come from drawing a Preissnitz Water- 
beaker; nor was anything common required. No 
sooner had we set the beakers down, than Blumine, 
pointing toa glacier which flashed far up on the 
mountain, darted away so fleetly, that none but a 
mad-cap could keep in sight of her. If asked 
how we gained the top of the glacier, I could not 
tell. I only know that we followed close upon 
some chamois, bound for bound, two-thirds of 
the way. 

Upon this cold peak, a new and singular scene 
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awaited us. The glacier upon which we stood 


formed the base of another, which rose in spotless 


purity, and with admirable symmetry to an im- 


mense height above us. From beneath this 


second glacier rushed a torrent which had made 


for itself an openir not unlike an arched gate- 


way; the resemblance bei uided by two shafts 


of transparent ice, whose pinnacle seemed to cut 


the sky. From a narrow channel, above this 


= 


opening, leaped a stream, whose course might be 


traced far up the ou glacier by a suc- 


cession of silvery cascades. ‘The stream fell with 
prodigious force directly in front of the cavernous 
opening, and had so worn away the footing there- 
about that there was no possible way of entering 
the full shock of this fall. 


the cave, but by takir v 


Here, for the first time, my fears were excited 
for Blumine. Seeing her planting her feet for a 
leap through the falling stream, I sprang forward 
to snatch her, as I thought, from certain destruc- 
tion; but too late! I stood horrified and alone 

} 


before that deadly cold stream, which now seemed 


to rave with hoarser voice like a lion over the 
But a clear ringing laugh, and a merry call 
oOo mys If. My 


fears were now for my own safety. 


prey. 
from within soon brought 1 
To return 
without my guide was impossible, and equally so, 


I thought, for me to follow her. For a while I 


stood : hive rine betors this treme ndeus douche, 
like a wretch at the gallows But the taunting 
laugh which pealed from the cave, as if from a 
hundred 


What, a man! and a coward among the frail 


voices, roused a desperate courage. 


Water Spirits ?—never. I noticed that as Blumine 
was about to spring, she clasped her hands tight 
over her head to break the force of the fall, and 
observing the same precaution, I gathered all my 
strength and dashed through. Well might the 
Water Spirits laugh at my hesitation; for never 
was anything more eclectrifving than the shock of 
this douche. 
with new sensations of life ; and I leaped into the 


Every fibre of my body quivered 
air half believing that I had wings. 


> } “ ] 4 
Re overing trom the first exhilaration of this 


bath, a scene of astonishing beauty presented 
itself. We stood in a magnificent temple of ice. 
The whole interior of the glacier had been melted 
away, leaving only an outer layer of sufficient 
And what 
was the most wonderful of all, the cavern was 


thickness to support the vast dome. 
brilliantly illuminated. From a thousand jets 
darted soft lambent flames, such as never bright- 
ened the dwellings of men. An infinite variety 
of ice formations, and most beautiful frost-work, 
everywhere adorned the cave. Its polished sides 
flashing like mirrors gave indefinite expansion to 
the scene. The points of innumerable icicles 
glittered high up in the arch like stars in a crystal 
sky ; and the whole was so perfectly reflected in 
the glassy floor, that we seemed to be floating in 
the air. 

Bewildered, I exclaimed, ‘*‘ Blumine, can this 
Do we indeed float amid the stars? 


” 


be heaven? 
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‘*To Water Spirits,’’ she replied, ‘‘is not 
given the ecstacy of angels ; nor is this scene too 


wonderful for earth. 


Its splendor shall yet be a 
Science shall one day 
teach the world that water is not only the cure-al 


familiar thing with men. 
of mortal ills, but the only requisite to furnish 
light and warmth for their abodes. ‘The peasant, 
rich in a mountain spring, shall have the comfort 
of a prince, in the knowledge of the simple pro- 
cess of decomposing water and distributing it 
The Alps shall glow 


the coal 


Ss 
gases for domestic use. 
with hospitable fires, and everywhere 
mines shall give up their miserable hordes, their 
occupation gone, to the free air of heaven.”’ 

But to my chagrin I could not prevail upon one 
of the Water Spirits to tell me the secret. 


A burning sensation in the soles of my feet now 





recalled me from the fancy of floating amid the 


stars, to the reality of standing upon an ice-floor 
covered with about two inches of water. The 
powerful sensation from standing thus long in 
this footbath accounted to me at once for what had 


Water 


rather minced, about 


seemed a most aflected gait among the 
Spirits, who walked, or 
upon their toes, like exquisites in the ball-room 
at the acme of preparation for a bow. A down- 
right flat-footed walk was absolutely unbearable, 
and, ‘‘nil/ or will,’’ I took to the mincing wig- 
gling gait as cleverly as the best of them. ‘The 
ightful it 


more ridiculous it became the more de 
was; for I could not but mark one striking effect 
of our free dabbie with the cold water; that a 
superabundance of animal spirits made us jump 
at everything out of the way in manners, theories 
and deeds. A Water Spirit is essentially ex- 
travagant in all things, and so is a Water Doctor. 
But who cares for that when bounding health 
begins ? 

Our wriggle soon changed to a scamper, and 


we came suddenly upon a new wonder. Wheel- 


ing out from beneath the dome of the glacier, we 


entered a long side gallery which had th air of 


a conservatory; as it was lined with a double 
row of magnificent callas—as I termed them. 
But here again my wits were all at fault. With 
a graccful bound, Blumine seated herself in the 


corolla of one of these seeming plants, and in- 


stantly rose into the air upon a column of water ; 
laughing, bowing, waving her arms, and flinging 





brilliant showers from her feet in the most enchant- 
ing manner. The whole troop ol the Water 
Spirits now rushed for the flower seats, myself 
with them, and the next moment we were all 
dancing in the air like little balls on the jets of a 
fountain, most beautifully bespattered, and risit 

and falling with the pulsations of some hidden 


torrent. ‘The motion caused at first a dreamy 


ecstacy, which soon gave way to a wide awake 
delight. I watched with admiration the sports of 
the younger sprites, now balancing themselves 
upright upon the heads of the columns, then lying 
face downward and spinning round like littl 


mill-wheels, and again plunging in headforemost, 
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leaving visible only their tiny white feet, slightly 
parted like the pistil of a lily. At first I was 
alarmed lest the little creatures should fall: but 
this was entireiy needless ; ad a body is upheld as 
safely at fifty feet as at ten. Indeed with no wind 


to wave the column, there is scarce a possibility of 


falling. And now commenced a general strife as 
to who should rise the highest. 

Whoever reaches this region of Mount Salubria, 
finds a wonderful change in his powers of breath- 
ing; not only are all the air-cells of the lungs 
forced open, but the lungs themselves are greatly 
expanded, and one experiences an advantage 
hitherto supposed to be peculiar to water animals. 
I observed that by inhaling a deep breath, the 
Water Spirits were enabled to rise to an immense 
height, and that by pressing their arms akimbo, 
and breathing out, they could descend to their 
seats again. It requires, however, considerable 
skill to exhaust the breath so gradually as to 
light down with comfort. The strife then was, 
as to who could draw the longest breath; for 
other things being equal, that one of course would 
As I had hoped, my beautiful 
Blumine shook her ringlets in merry triumph 


rise the highest. 


over them all; but, strange that I did not foresee 
it, an opposite victory was reserved me in th 
descent. Determined not to be outdone by every 
one, I drew a breath at least forty feet power ; 
but at that height was compelled to give such a 
puff, that I came down to my seat with the force 
of a pile-driver. 
stars, although my emotions were anything but 


This time I was sure I saw the 


angelic, as the arches of the glacier rang to the 
mirth of the Water Spirits. 
myself I had leisure to reflect upon the illustra- 
tion thus afforded, of the up and down of every 
man who undertakes something great without 


Before recovering 


knowing how to manage himself. But as nothing 
was broken except the stem of an artificial ice 
plant, we left this sitz gallery as ready for new 
adventure as we entered it. 

At the extreme end of the glacier was a small 
chamber, which they called the throne room. For 
a few feet beyond the entrance extended a plat- 
form entirely across the chamber, and on the 
opposite side another wider platform with a 
splendid ice throne in the centre. All between 
was deep water. My attention, upon entering 
was arrested by the vehement motions of a giant 
pacing to and fro along the platform before the 
throne. Now he beat the air with his fists, then 
lashed his body with his arms, and then kicked 
as if he meant to send an imaginary football over 
the moon. At every turn he seized a Preissnitz 
waterbeaker to drink from, but breathed such a 
gust into the goblet as sent the water splashing 
all over his head. Finally, after divers other 
extravagancies, he flung himself into his plunge- 
bath, and thrashed about like a grampus on the 
shoals. All this while the Water Spirits were 
laughing and clapping their hands at him with 
infinite glee ; but I confessI was alarmed. Such 
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frantic vehemence methought may be sport for a 
time, but the end must be vengeance. 

‘* Whois he ?”’ I cried, ‘‘ that his frenzy should 
be your delight.”’ 

‘** This,’’ said Blumine, ‘‘ is our dearest friend, 
the tried guardian of the Water Spirits. Have 
you never heard of old Giant Reaction ?”’ 

Reaction! A minister of death, I had ever 
thought. Langour, ennui, despair, all that frail 
mortals have to dread was associated in my mind 
with that terrible word. And now I saw that 
reaction was a lusty power, and not the absence 
of power. Reaction! ‘That name is the watch- 
word of the exulting host of Mount Salubria. 

** Wilt ask a favor of him ?’’ said Blumine. 

** What may I safely ask ?”’ 

‘* Safely! indeed. Exhilaration, health, exu- 
berant spirits; these are the gifts of Giant Reac- 
tion to the Water Spirits. Use them in their 
freshness, and they are your own—incorporated 
in your very life—and to him that hath shall be 
given.”’ 

As the foam and spray subsided after the 
giant’s gambol, he appeared seated upon his 
throne, his countenance beaming with rosy good 
nature, like the sun after a shower. I could no 
longer be afraid of him. He opened his huge 
arms invitingly to the Water Spirits, and instantly 
all plunged in, and the next moment were climb- 
ing over the old Giant’s shoulders, as children 
frolic with their grandpa. He too seemed as 
delighted with their freedom, as they with his 
good nature. The scene drew tears from my 
eye s. 

O! methought, that Giant Reaction would em- 
brace me thus as his grandchild !—for like all who 
see him for the first time, I feared lest he should 
not be propitious to me. 

Yet did not Blumine say that I should ask a 
favor of him? Yes, see! He beckons to me 
also. With a plunge that carried me clear across 
the bath, I rose directly before him. He snatched 
me in his arms, even before I could regain my 
feet, and began tossing me in the air, and to give 
me all manner of gentle love pats. The sensa- 
tions of childhood rushed fresh upon my heart, 
and clasping his dear neck, I vowed eternal filial 
devotion to old Giant Reaction, the guardian of 
the Water Spirits. 

Here I was to take leave of the troop, and enter 
with my guide only a deeper cavern which ex- 
tended into the heart of the mountain. We passed 
through a narrow entrance directly behind the 
throne, and after threading a narrow gallery in 
the rock, stood upon a projection which seemed 
to overhang the abyss of darkness. Faint rays 
of light, struggling through a fissure high up on 
the side of the cavern, gradually softened its 
gloom, and permitted me after a while to see the 
outline of a magnificent chamber. Huge cliffs 
loomed up on every side, and here and there stood 
enormous pillars, formed by stalactites and stalag- 
mites meeting in mid-air. All was solemn and 
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cathedral-like ; for the formations were in keeping 
with the grandest style of Gothic architecture. 
Descending by a difficult path we stood upon the 
floor of the 
customed to 


cavern, and my eyes being now ac- 


the sombre light, a 


smaller formations attracted my attention. Ina 
spacious recess opposite the entrance rose a suc- 
cession of table-rocks fringed with stalactites, and 
along the sides of the recess thin sheets of lime- 
stone descended from an immense height, like 
massive folds of drapery ; giving the place the 
air of a chancel fitted up for some grand solem- 
nity. 
limestone 


From the moment of entering the cavern a fore- 


to be sonorous. 


boding of evil came over me, which not even all 
this grandeur could dispel; and at this point my 
fears found an object. I had been looking thought- 
fully for several moments at what I supposed to 
be the reflection of light from the crevice, in two 
large crystals set in a shapeless mass of stone. 
Suddenly the 
laugh! A thrill of horror went through me, as 
with one who finds himself looking into the eyes 
The 
gaved me from falling; and a few splashes of 


object moved and uttered a hoarse 


of a panther in the dark. arms of Blumine 


water brought me to myself. In the most rapid 
I 


and earnest remonstrances, Blumine now assured 


me that the dwarf (whose person by this time 


was quite distinct) was the darling son of Giant 
Reaction, and every whit as good a friend as he 
to the Water Spirits. 


in him, she began to pull his beard, called him 


Toshow me her confidence 
her dear little ‘*‘ Crassus,’’ or some such name, 


and asked him to dance with her. The dwarf 
showed temper at this dalliance, and refused even 
to shake hands with her. But to me he showed 
himself remarkably friendly. He advanced as if 


determined to a cordial welcome. I 
instinctively drew back; but at length, for Blu- 
mine's sake, I could 


hand, although a beetle hanging at his back for- 


give me 


not resist the offer of his 


bade my confidence. To my great relief Blumine 
asked of him music. 

At this word I understood at once that the 
splendid mass of stalagmites rising from the cen- 
tre of the cavern, and separating far up into an 
infinity of slender tubes, was nothing less than a 
water-organ. ‘The formation was consolidated at 
the base, and spread out ina series of projections, 
which, 
one’s sitting in them or lying in them. 


curving slightly upwards, admitted of 
Wearied 
with the day’s exertion I followed Blumine’s sug- 
gestion, and stretched myself at length in one of 
the eaves of this water-organ. The dwarf had 
disappeared, and Blumine had promised to remain 
within call ; so that, freed from all disturbing com- 
pany, I could listen to the music without inter- 
ruption. 

Instantly, as the prelude began, the splashing 
of water on all sides as from a fountain in full 
play, explained to me the mystery of this singu- 
lar formation ; that the sounds were produced by 


multitude of 


Upon examination I found these sheets of 
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the rush of water through its tubes. . The water 
flowing freely down upon the base of the organ 
poured over me in a soft wave bath, whose ripples 
lightly tapping mY head, and side and limbs, 
induced a composure every way favorable for the 
effect of the forth in the 
tender air. tale.’” I had 


and of late 


music, now swelling 
vi Hope told a flattering 
truments, 
greet my ear 


heard this air upon all in 


upon the Aolian, but never did it 
in such exquisite tones as floated from this water- 
The variations of the same piece held me 


Then commenced a 


organ. 
in long sweet melancholy. 
wild mournful voluntary, ever modulating from 
key to key, and dwelling long upon the discords 
To this succeeded a series of unmeaning chords ; 
ascending in chromatics to a painfully high pitch, 
but without coming to any chord in which the ear 


could find repose; and then slowly descending 
upon the corresponding minors, yet without coming 
to a satisfying close. ‘The same process was 


several times repeated, until my whole soul was 
wound up to an agony of expectation, such as 
swells the heart the moment preceding some 
terrible crisis in nature. 

The effect upon my frame was strange and 
powerful. Inthe ascending chords, | felt a burn- 
ing desire for something that ever just eluded my 
grasp, and a feverish vexation at the disappoint- 
ment; and in the descending minor chords, that 
cold horror which possesses one who dreams him- 
self falling, and about to be dashed in pieces. It 
seemed an age that my 
dire suspense ; but at length the organ modulated 


soul was thus held in 
into aremote key, and commenced astately dirge. 
Anything positive, anything that had character 
was a relief; and though so mournful a dirge 
never pealed upon mortal heart before, yet coming 
after those terrible discords, it fell so sweetly 
upon my ear, that with its every cadence grew 
the luxury of grief. 


The dirge ceased. I attempted to rise ; but I 


was motionless as a stone. ‘The dreadful truth 
now flashed upon me. The water of the cave 
was petrifying, and I was turned to stone! I 


could feel that my whole body was covered with 
a thick incrustation, and that heavy stalactites 
hung from my fingers. A sharp pain upon the 
attempt to open my eyes told me they were crys- 
talized! I gathered all my strength to shout— 
Blumine ! but only a faint wheezing sound escaped 
me. My throat too was petrifying; for I had 
sipped freely of the water as it flowed over my 
face. My lips were hopelessly sealed; and the 
last motion of my tongue told me that my teeth 
were all turned to crystals. Every sense was 
sealed save that of hearing. 

And now commenced a heavy booming sound 
like the great bass of the ocean, and as its slow 
vibrations touched the great arch above, the 
whole cavern gave prolonged response like dull 
reverberating thunder. Againthat sound! again 
those slow vibrations going like heavy billows 


over my soul! I knewit well; for [remembered 











upon my chest. 


and such the 





the sonorous sheets of limestone. I remembered 
the dwarf also. He it was who had touched so 
powerfully the water-organ ; he it was who now 
struck with his heavy beetle the tocsin of this 


mountain Abbey. I am then dead! methought : 
for as the last vibration died upon my ear, I had 
counted by the strokes my age. 

A shudder ran through my frame; my bosom 
heaved with an effort to breathe out one last amen 


—instantly the water gushed from my mouth and 


nose and ears; and—I awoke! 


i * * * * * * 


There was a dull ringing in my ears; a pres- 


sure upon my brain from a rush of blood to the 


head ; and seemingly the weight of a mountain 
I found myself indeed motion- 


less as a stone; for | was tight wrapped as was 
ever Egyptian mummy, and panting beneath I 
know not how many layers of blankets and com- 
for 


rush of blood was caused by the neg! 





tables, with a great buffalo skin over all. ‘The 


lect of my 


attendant to place a wet cloth on my head after 
packing me thus in the wet sheet. 


Such was my first experiment in Hydropathy, 
untasy which visited my brain as I 


lay dosing there like the papilioin hiscrysalis. In 
the course of the day I went through all the baths, 
and experienced those delightful sensations of 
which I had dreamed, as fully as the reputation 
of honest prose will suffer me to affirm. Certainly 
life has been fresher ever since. I did not stay to 
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te 


endure the horrors of the crisis ; but the account 
which one poor fellow gave of himself the previous 
night, undoubtedly caused me that terrible dream 
of the dwarf’s cave and the water-organ. I am 
happy to state, 


however, that just as the patient 


lers himself ‘‘ as good as dead,’’ 


L crisis consi 
he suddenly revives. 

And now that Crassus and old Giant Reaction, 
and all the changes of this fantasy, are accounted 
for as correspondences of the facts of a cold water 
establishment, I see not how I am to dodge the 
question with which my readers press me at the 
close, ‘*‘ Pray, how do you account to us for Blu- 
mine ?”’ 

I confess it. Blumine is not altogether a fic- 
tion. It was part of my mission to Brattleboro’ 


to bring back with me, if deemed advisable, a fair 





water patient, who, after years of untold suffering, 
h i | rone the re toe xperience, if possible, some 
sensations of pleasurable life. It chanced that 


the first person I met upon entering the establish- 
ment was her very self, and so like her blooming 
self of other years, that a glad surprise exhilarated 


me all the evening. My wonder grew as I 





watched her bounding through the dance, to 
which the Dr. urges all his patients who are able 
to endure the exercise ; and, to come to the point, 
when at length eyes were closed, and soft sleep 
wa ealing over me, her rosy face peeping over 
the horizon of dream-land, caused me to see this 


beautiful day among the Water Spirits. 
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THE MAIDEN’S 


BY MRS. M. 


Low in a cavern, ’mid vapors dun, 
Their shadowy thread the Parc spun: 


The unseen ones who on life await 





Were twining the web of a maiden’s fate. 


Pale Clotho, mingling the parti clew, 


eee 


The lengthening thread from the distaff drew ; 


Chanting the while in cadence low, 
And these were her words of measured flow— 
“Turn the wheel, sister! 
“Tne warp we twist and the woof we twine 
For the new-born spirit in earthly shrine; 
And varied and dark must the shading be 
In the hues of its mortal destiny 
We dower the maiden with naught of grace, i 


We give her no bi 
But the outward c 


sauty of form or face ; 





1arms that the Fates deny 
In the luminous depths of her soul shall lie 
Turn the wheel, sister! 


“The warp we twist and the woof we twine 
We yield to the maiden that gift divine H 


E. 
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Few love in woman, though all respect, 
Which bringeth the power by sages sought, 
To sway the sceptre o’er realms of thought— 
We give her the dower of Intellect! 

We give to her hand the God 


We touch her lip with the heavenly fire— 





ned lyre, 





Turn the wheel, sist 


“Te hers a spirit that palls with fame, 
A passionless brow and a heart of flame ; 
And oh! more prized than her dower of pride 
Shall be the beauty to her denied— 
The power that lureth with swect, found art, 
The love of a truthful, a noble heart. 

Turn the wheel, sister! 


«“ We doom her to love, and to love in vain— 
With a yearning spirit, a burning brain, 
Alone in her loneliness to pine, 

Till Atrépos sever the clew we twine. 

Our task is ended—our work is done— 


Lo! the thread of the maiden’s fate is spun! 
Stop the wheel, sister ! 


” 











SOUTHWESTWARD HO! OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY JAMES §&. 


INTRODUCTION 


Passtne through one of the lanes in the sub- 
urbs of our city, a few months ago, I was nota 
little surprised to see my friend, Dr. Gastrick, 
engaged in the undignified employment of chasing 
a flock of poultry. I called out to him just as he 
was in the act of stooping to pick something from 
the gutter. 

‘** Hallo, doctor,’’ said I, 
between you and the ducks ?”’ 

* Ab, 


‘I’ve saved it from the ducks at last!’ 


‘*what’s the quarrel 


de literis savit’— 
’’ and the 


doctor held up a bundle of soiled papers, consist- 


my good sir—‘ duz 


ing of several sheets sewed together, which had 
evidently once been a letter. ‘he doctor, by the 
way, was a scholar and an antiquarian, but an in- 
veterate punster. He took the letter, and having 
glanced over it, handed it to me, observing that 
it was in my line rather than his. 

** Will it do?”’ said the old gentleman, as he 
watched me looking over it. 
** Do for what, doctor ?”’ 
** To publish, to be sure. What’s the meaning 
inventio ?”’ 
‘* Well, it means a finding or inventing, I be- 


~ 


0 


ve. 

** Well, my good sir, we’ve invented it—that 
is to say, we've found it—and have we not a per- 
fect right to publish what we have invented ?”’ 

‘* Very true, doctor; your logic is worthy the 
palmiest days of the ‘schoolmen.’ But suppos- 
ing the thing to be worth giving to the public, 
there is still one little difficulty in the way. The 
letter has evidently been written by a southwest- 
ern man; it is private property, and, in short, 


you know, doctor, it would be anything but 


agreeable to have a six-feet-five-inch specimen of 


humanity from the head waters of the Rio del 
Norte come into my office some fine morning 
and salute me with an action for libel, a prosecu- 
tion for petit Jarceny, or something of that sort, 
in the shape of-——"’ 

‘*A bowie-knife or a revolving pistol, eh? 
‘Multa jora solent esse in epistolis’\—‘ many a 
good joke ends‘in pistols,’ as Cicero has it. Well, 
well; you can make every inquiry, you know, 
and if you can’t find the writer, and if you think 
it worth printing and see no good reason why it 
shouldn’t be printed, then you know you can— 
do what you please. For my part, I wash my 
hands of it; I hate long letters—always did. Do 
you know that the Romans thought it a hanging 
matter to write a long letter? You needn’t 
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laugh, sir; I’ll prove it. What's the meaning of 
literam longam facere ?”’ 

‘It signifies to be hanged, to be sure. But 
you know, doctor, that ‘litera longa’ refers to the 
letter I, because when a man is hanging he takes 
the shape of——’’ 

‘The letter I be hanged !—that’s all balder- 
dash ! 


and they abominated all bores, conversational 


The Romans were a sensible people, sir, 


and epistolary—‘ vita procul patria pe ragenda sub 
You can’t construe 
It means that 


are Boreo,’ as Ovid has it. 
me that, sir, I'll bet a sixpence. 
‘all bores should either be expatriated or have 
their heads brought under the are.’ Good morn- 
ing, my dear sir, good morning!’’ and my eccen- 
tric old friend stumped off, twirling his cane in 
the air and muttering to himself, according to his 
invariable practice when walking alone. 

For my part, I strolled on slowly homewards, 
perusing the letter, in which I soon became much 
interested. Whether the public will agree with 
me in this respect I am unable to say, but they 
shall, at all events, have the opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves—for, having used every means 
I can think of for the discovery of the writer, 
without success, I have determined to follow the 
advice of my friend Dr. Gastrick, and print my— 
or rather his—invention. 


THE LETTER. 


My DEAR BROTHER— Mindful of the promise 
which I made at parting, to make you acquainted 
with everything of an interesting nature which 
should befal me, I embrace an opportunity which 
has unexpectedly offered itself to send you this 
letter. On the present occasion, I will merely 
relate a few of the most important incidents of 
my journey, reserving all farther and more mi- 
nute details for a subsequent communication ; 

‘and before I begin my narrative, I must earnestly 
and solemnly enjoin it upon you not to breathe 
one syllable of the more important and more ex- 
traordinary events of this narrative to any human 
being ; it is, in fact, only on this condition that I 
am permitted to address you by those who have 
the power and, in this respect probably, the right 
of controlling my words and actions. 

You are well aware that my object in visiting 
the far southwest was rather the indulgence of a 
spirit of adventure than any participation in the 
motives by which most of the emigrants and tra- 
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velers are actuated. For this reason I attached 
myself to a party much smaller than those which 
usually undertake this arduous journey, but one 


that was likely to move with more celerity than 





the others. We were all either mounted on 
horses or mules, or provided with light 
A short time before we left Ind 
Missouri, which was our point of dey 


wagons. 








} 


were joined by a traveler or trader who had with 
him a number of Mexican mules, and, by th 
advice of our guide, | procured one of these ani- 
mals in place of the horse which I had intended 
toride. ‘The mule was somewhat slow, but when 
we reached the mountains I had reason to con- 
gratulate myself on account of my bargain, for 
the rooted oak was not firmer than his foot when 


} 


once pla ited on the l ppery ro ‘k or beside the 


shelving precipice. He was a perfect treasure. 
The trader whom I have just mentioned was 
one of the most singular-looking individuals I 
have ever met with, and proved to be a standing 
puzzle for the whole of our party. ‘Though quite 
limited in point of numbers, we had several 
strange, wild-looking characters among us, but 
none who could be at all compared to him in this 
respect. He was considerably past the middle 
period of life, but his frame had evidently suffered 
little diminution of its extraordinary vigor. ‘Tall, 
and straight as an oriental palm tree, his limbs 
denoted an uncommon degree of bodily strength, 
but were at the same time almost perfect in their 
symmetry. [is face must have been at one time 


remarkably handsome, but though the features 
were admirably moulded and even noble in their 
contour, they were overspread by such a death- 


1 


like and unnatural palenc that his appearance 
excited wonder rather than admiration in the 
mind of the beholder. His eye was darkly and 
beautifully bright, but wild and restless in the 
extreme; his mouth finely formed, but disfigured 
by a ceaseless quivering of the lips, which evi- 
dently proceeded from some strong and ev r-pre- 
sent internal emotion. ‘That which was generally 
thought to be most extraordinary about the man, 
however, was the uncertainty which prevailed in 
regard to his origin, his country. He was cer- 
tainly unlike any race of men I have ever seen, 
and the same thing was said by every member of 
our little band. His long, straight, black hair, 
and his dark complexion, would have induced 
many at first sight to call him an Indian, but upon 
a closer examination, his features, his gait, his 
habits, and even his complexion, would have 
caused the observer to abandon the opinion form- 
ed upon his first impressions. He could not have 
been of the Caucasian stock, however, at least 
not of pure blood, and my own conclusion was 
that he must be of some mixed race, though what 
it might be I could not conjecture. He spoke 
very little, and was evidently but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with English. The little conversation 
I had with him was in Spanish, and nothing about 
this extraordinary individual astonished me so 


much as his language, which was the genuine old 
Castilian, and at once put me in mind of Cer- 
vantes, and still more of the veteran warrior- 
poet, the conqueror and bard of the Araucanians, 
whose magnificent d ption of South American 
scenery we used to read with so much enthusiasm, 
Don Alonso de Ercilla. Another fact in relation 
to this man which had awakened the curiosity of 


his fellow-travelers, was this—he traveled in a 


which was always closcly drawn, and any at- 


small wagon drawn by two mules, the cover of 
I 

tempt to discover what he had inside of it was 

ure to aroust h sangertoa de oree that was ab- 

solutely terrific. In short, he and all that be- 

longed to him were a mystery which no one could 


solve, and which I must confess greatly excited 


my curiosity. 
I shall never forget my sensations on the morn- 
] 


ing of our d rture It was early spring, and 





there had been a little frost during the night, just 


enou h io g »a bracing co yine ss to the morning 





air. We had advanced a few miles, when the 
un rose in a cloudless sky, and threw a broad 
band of light far to the westward over the bound- 


, as if marking out a path for us to the 





distant regions to which we were traveling. Our 

1ide, who was no mean performer on the bugle, 
saluted the rising luminary with a lively air, and 
my spirits were so exhilarated by the sounds, that 
I could not avoid answering them by a shout, 
delivered with the whole strength of my lungs, 
which was echoed and re-echoed along the line 
of our little cavalcade by every individual in the 
company, with the exception of the nondescript 
individual whom I have mentioned. He did not 


appear, indeed, to have heard either the bugle or 


the shout, but walked along, swinging his long 





o and fro ina state of seeming abstraction or 

ipathy, from which he was seldom aroused for 

days and we ks together. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred for several 
, 


weeks after our departure. One or two of my 


ys were originals, such as are only to 





be seen on the borders of a new country, and they 
aflurded some amusement, but the chief object of 
interest in my eyes, and eventually the only one, 
was the strange-looking man and his mysterious 
wagon. I found that he called himself Antenio 
Morena, and though he generally answered only 
le 


in monosyllables, there were times when I could 


succeed in drawing him into conversation for a 
short time; but on the slightest allusion being 
made either to himself or to the mystery of the 
wagon, he would break off the conversation ab- 
ruptly, and for several days afterwards would 


hardly give any answer to the most insignificant 


question. As to getting a peep into the wagon, 
that was entirely out of the question, for, in addi- 


| 
tion to the jealous watchfulness of the driver, an 
immense mastiff was chained under the vehicle, 
who would growl and call the attention of his 
master if any one approached within several yards 
of him. You may laugh at me if you will, but I 
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must make the confession that my curiosity was 
aroused to such a degree that everything became 
distasteful to me which was not in some way 
connected with this man and his wagon. 

At last a circumstance occurred which created 
such an intense anxiety to penetrate the mystery, 
that I resolved to do so even at the risk of my 
life. 
guarded vehicle contained a human being of some 
sort, for, though I could never see any food put 
mysterious curtains, I had 
too in vessels which I 


I was already satisfied that the so strictly 


inside of the seen 
water taken in, and that 
was pretty sure would never have been used to 
water any kind of animal but a human one. One 
bright moonlight night, when I was sauntering 


near the wagon as usual, I saw something move 


beneath the covering, and finally an object of 


some description protruded at one corner. Now, 


thought I, if I can but get close enough to see 
what this is, the mystery is solved. Stealing on 
tiptoe, with lips compressed, and not daring even 
to breathe, I slowly approached the spot, and saw 
—two little rosy-tipped fingers, which were with- 
drawn almost as soon as I caught 
them. 

Now I hear that sneering, supercilious ‘‘he! 
he! he!’’ of yours, three-quarters of a thousand 
miles off though it be, and your charitable re- 
pleast d to term my 
I know the very 


thoughts that are passing through your mind— 


marks upon what you are 
** fishing after the romantic.”’ 


you are accusing me of fancying myself the hero 
of a romance after the fashion of Cooper’s ‘*‘ Prai- 
Well, to confess the truth, I had been 


rie.’’ 


thinking about the prairie for weeks, and I thought ° 


about it more than ever on that particular evening 
too. And how was I to help it, I'd like to know, 
when I had fifty things all about me constantly 
hero or not, the 


reminding me of it? However, 





sight of those fingers gave me such a longing de- 
sire for another and a more satisfactory peep, that, 
as I said before, I resolved to have it, cost what 
it would, at the very first opportunity. 

I had been for some time past making every 
effort in my power to cultivate the affections of 
the canine Morena, and I now 
redoubled my endeavors for that purpose, though 
my advances had hitherto been met with a most 


Argus of Senor 


mortifying coldness, the most insinuating of my 
compliments being acknowledged only by a sa- 
vage growl. Dogs, however, as well as men, 
‘*have their price,’’ and the valuation at which 


old Bruno estimated his favors was a supply of 


buffalo hump, ‘‘ furnished en the sly,’’ of course. 
I discovered, by accident, that the dog was re- 
markably fond of this particular dainty, and I 
soon found that a peace-oflering of this kind mol- 
lified him considerably—the more so, I suppose, 
because his master fed him very sparingly, with 
a view to make him more cross and watchful. 
From the moment this discovery was made, I 
became the purchaser of every hump that was 
shot, and thus gained the reputation of an epicure 


a glimpse of 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


for the first time in my life. Bruno,would now 
allow me to go near him, and even to caress him, 
but it was a long time before I could even touch 
the cover of the wagon without being saluted 
with an angry growl, which would invariably at- 
tract the attention of his master, and awake him 
if asleep. 

At last, one evening about sunset, one of Mo- 
rena’s mules took a freak and broke away from 
him, as he was unharnessing his team. He had 
these animals so well trained that they would ge- 
nerally obey the sound of his voice, and come 
when he called them from any distance ; but on 
this occasion, all his efforts to lure back the stray 
creature were unavailing, and he was finally 
I had been watching his 
attention was 
a good large 


obliged to go to it. 
movements, and the moment his 
withdrawn I provided myself with 
slice of the savory meat, and offered it to Bruno 
with one hand while I drew back the covering of 
The first object that 
It was a 


the wagon with the other. 
presented itself positively dazzled me. 
pair of human eyes, but so black, so brilliant, 
that for a moment I was more than half disposed 
to believe that there was some sort of necromancy 
about them. It really appeared to me that I 
might have lit a cigar by them. A second glance, 
however, convinced me that these dark glowing 
orbs belonged to a woman—a real, bona fide, un- 
mistakeable woman, and the most bewitchingly 
lovel¥ creature, too, I had ever beheld. She was 
very young, and had the same peculiarities of 
face and feature which distinguished her protec- 
tor, or companion, or whatever he might be. Her 
complexion was very dark, but so clear, so trans- 
parent, so brilliantly beautiful, that, in connection 
with those magnificent eyes, it presented a tout 
ensemble of loveliness which I had dreamed of be- 
fore, but never witnessed. Her dress was peci* 
liar, fantastical even, but admirably adapted to give 
effect to her surpassing beauty. She was startied 
at my intrusion, but did not seem displeased. I 
exchanged a few hasty words with her, and found 
that she spoke English and Spanish both perfectly 
well, but when I ventured to express something 
of the admiration which I found it impossible to 
restrain, she hastily withdrew behind a curtain 
which divided the interior of the wagon into two 
portions, and I saw her no more that evening. 

You may well suppose that this discovery did 
not cause me to abate my efforts for the subjuga- 
tion of Bruno, and for getting access to the wa- 
gon. The dog became at length so completely 
mollified that he made no further opposition to 
my wishes, and I was soon enabled to pay a visit 
to my black-eyed beauty every time that I could 
elude the vigilance of Senor Antonio. Her dis- 
pleasure at the boldness I manifested at our first 
interview was not of very long duration, and after 
a time I was overjoyed to find that my vists were 
by no means displeasing to her, although she was 
in constant fear lest they should be detected by 
her guardian. 
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Antonio Morena had taught this lovely being 
to call him uncle, and although she had some 
doubts on this point, she had at all events been 
under his tutelage ever since she could remember 
anything. Her name, at least that by which he 
called her, was Inez—Inez Morena. She had 
been well educated, partly in a convent in Mexico, 
partly in New Orleans, whence she had been 
recently removed by her uncle. Her first recol- 
lections, at all events the first of which she had 


any clear and well-defined conception, were of 


the former city, where she passed her childhood. 
She told me, however, that there were, far back 
in her memory, indistinct traces of remembrance 
of a country different both from Mexico and from 
the United States. 
own statement, was now taking her to his home 
in California, where, he said, he had provided a 
rich husband for her. He treated her harshly, 
and the poor girl often shed tears when thinking 
of her future prospects. 


Her uncle, according to his 


One evening, during a stolen visit to the wagon, 
I became so entirely absorbed in my conversation 
with the lovely traveler, that I neglected to take 
the precautions which I usually adopted, and I 
was suddenly startled by a heavy hand laid upon 
my shoulder. I turned, and by the light of a 
bright moon, beheld the strange, pale face of An- 
tonio Morena, absolutely convulsed with rage. 
He spoke not a word, however, and after wait- 
ing a few moments to give him time to a@dress 
me if he wished it, I withdrew to my own bi- 
vouac. I lay a long time reflecting upon the sin- 
gular situation in which I was placed with regard 
te this lovely and interesting creature, and did 
not get to sleep till long past midnight. I slept 
soundly the next morning until the guide came 
to wake me after the preparations were made for 
starting. I sprang up and was soon ready for the 
road, but, to my utter consternation, when we 
were about to fall into the customary order of 
march, Antonio Morena and his wagon were no- 
where to be seen! 

This incident moved me even more than I 
would have believed possible, and in spite of the 
ridicule and remonstrances of my fellow-travelers 
—who all suspected what was inside of the wagon 
—I resolved to start in pursuit of the lovely Inez. 
The tracks of the wheels were plainly to be seen, 
and I was soon on the trail, urging my mule to 
the very top of his speed. Morena had takena 
course considerably to the southward of that we 
had been pursuing. I had no difficulty in following 
the track until I came toa stream of water, which 
crossed it nearly at right angles. Here an evi- 
dent attempt had been made to baffle me or any 
one else who might be in pursuit of the wagon, by 
driving for some distance in the bed of the stream. 
I first followed the water course upwards for about 
two miles, but saw no trace of wheels emerging 
from it on either side. Supposing that Morena 
would not pursue this fatiguing system farther 
than two miles, I now retraced my steps to the 


_ 


point where I struck the stream, and thence be- 
gan to search downwards. Being well convinced 
that the wagon had taken this direction, I ad- 
vanced slowly and with the utmost caution, and 
in this way explored both sides of the stream for 
at least five miles from the place where I started, 
but not the least trace of a wheel was anywhere 
to be seen. There 
was plenty of soft clay on both banks, so that the 
wheels could not by any possibility touch them 
without leaving a palpable mark. ‘The only con- 
clusion I could come to was that I had not yet 
reached the place where they had left the water. 
I therefore continued the search in the same di- 


I was puzzled exceedingly. 


rection until 1 came to rocks and other obstruc- 
tions, which no wheeled vehicle could have sur- 
mounted. Nothing now remained but to return 
to the starting point again, and make an exami- 
nation farther up the stream than I had gone be- 
fore. The wagon must have left the water some- 
where, and I could not conceive it possible that I 
could have passed the place without seeing it. 
The sun had now set, however, and it was too 
late to think of doing anything more till the next 
day; I therefore partook of a scanty supper which 
I had brought with me, and being much fatigued, 
slept soundly in my blanket till morning. 

As soon as it was light enough to see, I recom- 
menced my search, but with no better success 
than before. I followed the stream upwards se- 
veral miles farther than I had gone the first time, 
until I came to a place where it was literally 
filled up with stones and drift-wood, but no 


wagon-track was to be seen. I was now com- 


* pletely nonplussed. I sat down upon the trunk 


of a fallen tree, and throwing my bridle-rein over 
my arm, I racked my brain with speculations and 
surmises as to the true state of the case, but 
could come to no satisfactory solution of the per- 
plexing problem. At last I formed a determina- 
tion to dam up the stream, if possible, at the 
place where the wagon had entered it. This 
would be a most arduous undertaking, but I 
hoped by that means to discover what course the 
wheel-tracks had taken, and thence to obtain 
some clue to the mystery. 

As I was mounting my mule with the determi- 
nation to put my resolution in practice imme- 
diately, I observed an Indian on horseback far 
out on the prairie. He had checked his horse, 
and was evidently watching me. It occurred to 
me at once that if I could avail myself of the 
well-known sagacity of one of these sons of the 
forest, it might be of advantage to me; I there- 
fore hallooed and beckoned to the Indian, who, 
after a moment’s hesitation, put spurs to his horse 
and was by my side in an instant. He was a fine- 
looking young Pawnee, armed only with a bow 
and arrows. I made signs to him that I wished 
him to ride down the stream with me, and at the 
same time made him a present of a jack-knife, 
which appeared to secure me his good-will at once. 
When we reached the spot where the wagon had 
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entered the stream, I pointed to the tracks and 
I could, the difficulty 


derstood me at once, and 


explained to him, as well as 


I had He wt 


met with. 


with a bright, intelligent look, and a nod, sprang 
from his horse, and was soon busily engaged in 
examin the tracks In less than a minute he 


uttered a low guttural exclamation, and directed 


my attention to a kind of indistinct impression 


made in the clay among the mule-tracks. ‘These 


marks were larger than those made by the hoofs 
of the mules, and about as numerous. ‘The In- 
dian traced them to the water’s edge, and having 


buried in thought, he 


stopped a tew minutes as if 


suddenly uttered another interjection, and began 
to follow them up in the opposite direction. ‘lhe 
earth was here quite soft, and they could easily 
be seen. After tracing them back about a dozen 
yards, we found that they quitted the wheel-track 


and tufned off in the direction of the stream, 


to the edge of which we now followed them. We 


then crossed the water, and found the same 
tracks emerging from it on the opposite side and 
a little way down the stream. Still, however, 
there was no sign of wheel tracks. After we had 
proceeded a little distance from the water’s edge, 
the tracks began to be very indistinct, and with- 


out the Pawnee’s assistance I would never have 


been 


up, however, with unerring sag 


able to make them out; he traced them 
racity, and about 
twenty rods from the bank, to my great joy and 
astonishment, the nondescript marks changed into 
genuine mule tracks, and the traces of the wagon 


In 


answer to my inquiring look, the Indian pointed 


wheels reappeared on either side of them. 


to several large strips of strong, tough bark which 
The whole truth 
After driving his 


lay scattered about the spot. 
flashed upon my mind at once. 
team into the water, Morena had fastened some 
sort of a bandage round the feet of his mules, so 
that they would make no distinct tracks in the 


soft clay, and then led them back on their own 


trail for a short distance, and thence by a circuit- 
into the water again; then, having pro- 
he had attached the 


soon as it had reached 


ous rout 
vided the strips of bark, 
mules to the 
the bank, had placed these strip 
the ré d it 
them alone, and, of course, 
pass 


wheels had passed over it, a 


wagon, and a 


3s carefully under 


wheels, and mana so that they ran on 
left no trace of their 
age, the bark being removed as soon as the 
nd carried to the front 
again. By this means, the wagon and mules were 
removed to a considerab!e distance from the 


bank 
of the leaving any trace of their 
pas 


eye. 


stream, without 

which could be detected by an ordinary 

Being now fairly on the track again, I started 
off with renewed vigor in company with the 
young Pawnee, to whom I had presented a hand- 
some pocket-pistol and asmall quantity of powder 
and ball. We traveled much faster than Morena 
could do, for the Indian kept the trail with the 
sagacity of a hound, without stopping to look for 
the tracks as I had often been obliged to do. I 
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had lost about two days, however, at the stream, 
and it was not until the evening of the fourth day, 
after leaving it, that we got a sight of the wagon. 
We were passing through a narrow defile in the 
mount -which we had reached the preceding 


sharp crack of a rifle 


the Indian war-whoop. 


day—when we heard the 
below us, f 
We instantly put spurs to our animals and dashed 
mountain at On a small, 


down the full speed. 


level spot of ground, surrounded on all sides by 
k bushes, we saw the wagon, and Antonio 
Morena in the m 
Indians, one of whom had already dragged out 
the lovely I 
paused a moment, and singling outa tall savage, 
I sent 
heart; and my companion having 


one of 


thic 


idst of a group of seven or eight 
: and was searching for booty. I 


who appeared to be the leader of the party, 


a bullet to hi 


in the meantime discharged two arrows, 


which took efiect, we 


both charged in among 
them at full speed with knife and pistol. The 
bushes were so thick that they saw nothing of us 


until we were in the midst of them, and this sud- 
} 


produced such a panic that they took 


is off 


den attack 


to their heels almost immediately, carry1 


one of their number who had been seriously 
wounded by the Pawnee, and the body of another 
who had | 1 shot by Morena, leavi behind in 
their haste the b dy of the on I had led, which 


was immed sealped by my companion, who 
at once recognized the principal chief of a hostile 


fore him. 
enemy had been 


‘ 
tribe in the painted carcass | 

The moment I saw that the 
put to flight, I ran to the assistance of Inez, who 
had fallen to the ground as soon as she had been 
half dead with ter- 
} 


spered— 


el} 
Lilt 


freed fron 
rer. I raised her in my arms, and wh 
‘* Dear Inez!’’ ‘The instant that sh 

voice she opened those matchless eyes and gave 
me a look, so tender, so confiding, that I was 
more than half persuaded to carry her off with me 
I was afraid she would 


Indian’s grasp, 


heard my 


at once and at all hazards. 


not consent to this, however; | therefore con- 
tented myself with straining her to my heart, as 
I bore her to the wagon, whispering at the same 
time many a protestation of love, fervid as the 
sun Which was glowing like an immense ball of 
fire in the west, and firm as the everlasting peaks 
behind which he was about to sink to rest. 
Morena now endured my company, though I 
could not flatter myself that he desired it, and no 
longer opposed my speaking to Inez in his pre- 
sence. ‘The Pawnce was impatient.to display his 
scalp, and we were now at a great distance from 
the hunting-grounds of his people; he therefore 


The 


second day after this affair we halted at a most 


took leave of us the morning after the fight. 


beautiful spot among the mountains, where Mo- 
rena signified his intention of tarrying several 
days, and from various hints which he threw out 
I should 
leave him before some expected event should oc- 
cur, but as to what the nature of that event might 
be I could form no idea. 


I saw that he was most anxious that 




















THE MYSTERIES 


After we had been in this place about twenty- 
four hours, my fellow-traveler began to exhibit 
He 


would often ascend an eminence which overlook- 


various marks of uneasiness and impatience. 


ed the little valley in which we were encamped, 
and gaze long and earnestly towards the south, 
and when he returned to us again he always 
These 


short absences of his were the only opportunities 


showed symptoms of disappointment. 


I had of speaking privately with Inez, and it is 
not necessary for me to tell you that I improved 
them to the best of my ability. 

On the evening of the 
halted, it was decided that 
journey on the following 


fourth day since we 
we should resume 
The 


passed away, the sun rose, and we were soon 


our 
morning. night 
wending our way farther still into the far south- 
We 
rods, when we heard some one 
behind—*‘ Hold, Senor Antonio! 


west. had advanced only a few hundred 
calling out from 
Heteme aqui! 
—alto!—halt !"’ We stopped, and Morena’'s fea- 
the first 
The individual 


who had hailed us soon made his appearance in 


tures relaxed into a sort of ghastly smile, 
I had ever seen upon his lips. 


the shape of a full-blooded Mexican dandy, and 
one of the most exquisite of his tribe. He was 
mounted upon a lively little horse, who possessed 


in great perfection the ‘* sobre passo’’ so much 
valued among his countrymen, a species of pace 
in which the animal lifts up and puts down his 
two right or left feet at the same time, but raising 


the 


fore-foot more than the hinder, which pro- 
duces a quicker and yet gentler motion than trot- 
ting. The horse, too, was a genuine brazeador— 
that is, he had the habit of raising his fore-feet 
with an inclination outwards. 


costume both of the beast and the rider, was pre- 





very high, 


cisely such as may be seen on one of the fashion- 
able alamedas of Mexico, and as you have never 
had an opportunity of seeing such a ‘‘turn out,”’ 
I will give you a brief description of it. 

‘The dainty equestrian rode with a single rein 
of white leather, thickly studded with silver, and 
with a sharp Arabian bit. Along the upper part 
of the frontlet ran a slip of fur about two inches 
wide, and embroidered with gold at both ends. 
It is made to draw down, so as to cover up the 
left eye of the horse in mounting. ‘The saddle, 
circular behind and terminating in a pominel in 
front, was literally plated with silver, and had a 
richly embroidered fur covering. From the pom- 
mel were suspended the armas de agua, a sort of 
umbrellas for the legs. They were made in this 
instance of dressed tiger-skin, with the hair turn- 
ed outwards, bordered on the top with red mo- 
rocco, and, like every other part of the horse fur- 
niture, embroidered with gold and silver. They 
were fixed so as to be drawn over the legs when 
it rained. ‘To complete this ridiculous accoutre- 
ment, the back part of the horse was encased in 
an anquera or leathern coat of mail, reaching 
down to the shanks. This was also richly em- 
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broidered, and had a border of a kind of silver 
fringe, which produced a constant jingling. 

The dress of the 
that of 


rider was hardly less 
the 


gro- 


tesque than horse, and of a cut and 


fashion which beggars description. He wore a 
broad-brimmed hat of a reddish-brown color and 
with a very shallow crown, the under side of the 
brim being decorated with gold lace two inches 
in breadth, and the edges of the crown and brim 
trimmed with the same. His manga or cloak was 
simply a piece of blue cloth, with a hole cut in 
of it to admit this head. It 


the centre was lined 


with and trimmed with ribbons and 
His nether 


garments were most elaborately ornamented, and 


re d eali ‘0, 


fringes interwoven with glass beads. 


were probably the most costly portion of a dress 


which could not have been worth less than four 


or five hundred dollars. Below the knee he wore 


an ornamented stag-skin as a protection against 


and his boots were furnished with an enor- 


thorns, 
mous pair of spurs, which, with their appendages, 
weighed from thre¢ 


und 


have 
On his head, 


de sol, or sun-cloth, which was also heavily em- 


must to four pounds 


erneath the hat, he had a pano 


broide red. 

I fear I have wearied you with this description, 
but at all events it is now finished, for the man 
who was inside of this glittering dress, the owner 
of all this costly paraphernalia, was so utterly in- 
that he 


whatever. He 


significant hardly requires any notice 
was short in stature, mean-look- 
ing and pompous, with his lips constantly twisted 
into a self-sufficient smirk. He bowed as he ap- 
proached us, and waved his hand with a sort of 
patronizing air, which he evidently intended to be 
very graceful. I saw a curl upon the expressive 
lip of Morena;—it vanished in an instant, but 
the concentrated scorn which it expressed will 
He saluted the 
dandy with grave courtesy, styling him Don Juan, 
and this was the only name I ever heard for him. 
The little caballero honored me with a half con- 


temptuous stare, and then, with a grin and a leer 


never pass from my memory. 


Morena aside and 
The 
place where Inez sat, and 
the Mexican was introduced to her. 


towards the wagon, he took 


conversed with him for about ten minutes. 
twe then approached the 
She received 
him very coldly, but he had the impudence to 
address her in a style which caused my fingers to 
tingle with an impatience to become better ac- 
quainted with his ears, which I had much diffi- 
culty in restraining. 

This ridiculous mannikin took up his line of 
march in our company, and, much to my regret, 
I found that he was to remain with us for the 
whole We did not remark- 
ably well, as you may suppose, and there were 
several occasions when I would have pulled his 
nose with a will if it had not been for my wish to 
avoid giving offence to Morena, with whom I was 
desirous of keeping on as good terms as possible, 
for the present at least. 


journey. agree 
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One evening I had been leading my mule to 
forage at some distance from the rest of the party. 
As I was returning I heard a scream from Inez, 
which accelerated my movements, and when I 
reached the wagon I saw her struggling with the 
dandy Don Juan, who was attempting to kiss her. 
** Tente—belitre cobarde !’’ I shouted, and ran to- 
wards them with all the speed I was master of. 
The dastardly wretch now tried to sneak away, 
but I soon overtook him and griped him by the 
throat. He squealed like a stuck pig as I forced 
him against a tree, and begged for mercy. My 
fingers grew tighter and tighter about his wind- 
pipe, contracting themselves almost spontaneous- 
ly, and I could hardly resist the temptation to 
choke him outright; his soul, however, if he had 
one, did not belong to me, and I contented my- 
self with seizing him by the waistband of his 
breeches and tossing him into a pool of stagnant 
water, in which the mules had just been tramp- 
ling and stirring up the mud. His head struck 
first, and I leave you to imagine the predicament 
his five hundred dollar dress was in by the time 
he had scrambled out again. I left him shaking 
himself, and went to the wagon where Inez was 
sitting. I had been there but a few minutes 
when she suddenly turned pale, and was opening 
her lips to speak, when I wheeled about rapidly 
in the direction indicated by her eye, and saw the 
venomous little reptile crawling around the cor- 
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ner of the wagon with a Bowie-knife raised above 
his head. I sprang upon him instantly, and wrest- 
ing the weapon from him, hurled him back again 
into the horse-pond with all the force I could 
exert. This time he had enough of it, for he was 
almost suffocated. 

Morena looked quietly on during the whole of 
this rencontre, and from the expression of his lip, 
which spoke most impressively when silent—if I 
may be allowed the paradox—I saw that he was 
secretly pleased with the ducking of Sefior Don 
Juan. I did not, however, forget to note the fact 
that he never offered to interfere either to protect 
his niece from insult or me from assassination. 
After this affair, my situation became a very pre- 
carious one, for I plainly perceived that both of 
the men were anxious to get rid of me; and I 
felt pretty well assured that neither of them would 
scruple to make use of any means which they 
might find within their reach and suitable for 
their purpose. I felt convinced, too, that the 
little Don and Morena were watching each other 
and distrustful of each other’s intentions. Three 
human beings, men, alone in the trackless desert 
of the far southwest, no civilized creature within 
hundreds of miles, perhaps, and they ready to cut 
each other’s throats—about a woman! What an 
apt comment upon the depravity of the one sex 
and the omnipotence of the other! 

(To be continued.) 
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“Where shall I come to weep ?” 


BY THE LONE BARD. 


W HERE bloometh the wild rose, and softly along 
Flows gently the streamlet—a requiem song— 
W here’s heard, in low murmurs, the wind-spirit’s lay, 
As it breathes through the wild wood, and seemeth to 
say— 


Sorrowing Pilgrim, 
Lonely and drear, 
One whom thou lovest 
Slumbereth here. 


Silent, sorrowless, 
Calm is his sleep ; 

Ye who have lov’d him, 
Come now and weep ; 


Mournfully sigheth 
The wind-spirit’s song, 
Murmuring sadly—— 
Passeth along. 


Weave a chaplet of ivy— 
Let the verdant wreath be 
With the fond cypress woven— 
The willow’s sad tree 


Near the Schuylkill’s green margin,* 
Where its waves kiss the shore, 
The Lone Barp is sleeping— 
His sorrows are o’er 


Where the wildest flow’rets grow, 
Blooming, withering, dying, fled— 
Let the pure abundance flow 
On his dew-gemm’d, grassy bed 


In silence, lone Pilgrim, draw near to his tomb, 

And mourn where the wild flowers blossom and bloom. 
There, birds of sweet caro] shall chaunt o’er his sleep, 
And the dews of the valley in sympathy weep.t 


* Laurel Hill 
t Line from a poem recently published by the author. 




















PICTORIAL PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THEOPHILUS SMUDGE. 


EDITED BY CIMABUE BRIGGS, ESQ. 


** Come in,’’ I exclaimed, to a knuckle-rap at 
my door one day, which brought my grand epic 
swindling friend (Vernon) into my room, accom- 
panied by an odd, weasly-looking little man, 
whom he introduced as his friend Mr. Kidd. 

‘“*Mr. Theophilus Smudge—Mr. Greyborn 
Kidd—and I trust that you gentlemen will make 
such service of each other, both professionally 
and friendly, as to render this occasion equally 
agreeable in the memory of three devoted mem- 
bers of a great profession.’ 

I thanked him for his kindness and his friend 
for his condescension, who strangely returned 
the compliment by requesting me ‘‘ not to say 
anything about it,’’ adding, that he had no doubt 
‘*we should be able to make the ‘deal’ all right,’’ 
after which he glided in a quiet and humble man- 
ner about my room, rubbing his hands and look- 
ing over my pictures and studies rather with his 
nose than his eyes, so closely did he hunt by 
scent the modus operandi pursued by me in my 
endeavors to imitate nature—during which act I 
had leisure to observe that Mr. Greyborn Kidd 
was a little man, very little, in feature and figure, 
with a sharp nose, and a wide mouth, but pursed 
up so closely that he appeared to be striving to 
deceive the beholder into a belief that he had no 
mouth at all; then his eyes, which were neither 
black, brown, blue nor gray, but partaking of a 
mixture of all those colors, were as small as so 
small a man’s eyes could well be—you, never- 
theless, could not deny their piercing sharpness, 
as they twinkled through a yellow, jaundiced 
bordering, imparting to him the appearance of a 
golden-eyed needle. 

‘** There’s some stuff about my friend Smudge,”’ 
said Vernon—who had already lighted a cigar, 
and having stuck a chair between his legs, was, 
whilst leaning over the back of it, following with 
his looks this queer personage from one canvas to 
another—‘‘ there’s some stuff about him—vigor- 
ous pencil—brilliant color—transparent shadows— 
excellent at composition. He’ll be amongst ’em, 
sir, before long—he’ll make a great man—he’ll 
make a perfect-——’’ 

‘* Will he ever make four pounds a week,”’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Kidd before Vernon could finish 
his eulogistic strain, ‘‘ unless he turn his atten- 
tion to doctoring? Pardon me, mister’’—he con- 
tinued, as he approached me with one of my out- 
of-door sketches in his hand—‘‘ now here’s a 
proof that you are ignorant of your abilities, or 
rather that you do not know how to make the 
most of them. Had these pigs been only painted 


a little fatter, with more of the roley-poley touch 
in the bit of sky above them, you might have 
easily manufactured a very fair Morland.”’ 

***Pon my word, Mr. Kidd,’’ I answered, “* if 
your genius for painting be equal to your humor, 
I shall feel an extra gratification for this introduc- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Don’t say nothing about it, mister,’’ he re- 
joined; ‘‘ but show me the old head which Mr. 
Vernon has brought me here to see.”’ 

** Ay, ay, the old head,’’ echoed Vernon; 
**yvou’ll better understand Kidd when he is before 
one of the old school.’’ 

I brought out the Caravaggio and placed it 
upon my easel for the better scrutiny of the gen- 
tleman, and was as much surprised at the judg- 
ment he displayed in his remarks as I had been 
amused by the drollery of his previous conduct, 
which had erroneously led me to expect nothing 
from him. At length, winking his little eyes 
most industriously—which upon further acquaint- 
ance I discovered to be as great an essential to 
him in the process of thinking or inventing, as 
that of biting the thumb or scratching the ear is 
to another—he said, ‘‘ This is an awkward kind 
of picture to have—good, and yet of no good—no 
one can deny its quality, but it’s of the wrong 
sort, mister: people don’t care now-a-days for 
St. Peter; and if you live by the public, you must 
cook the dish to the public palate.”’ 

**What,’’ I inquired, ‘‘am I to infer from these 
observations ?”’ 

** An alteration of the subject,’’ said the little 
man; ‘‘ simply, mister, an alteration. You seem 
astonished ?”’ 

I confessed it. 

‘* Well, then, what I am about to propose may 
have a difficult aspect in its performance—that is, 
difficult to you, if I may be allowed to form an 
opinion from your ignorance of doctoring, and of 
that I am positive from the waste of talent which 
I see about me in this room.’’ 

Amidst this mixture of compliment and cen- 
sure, I inquired what my little lecturer meant by 
doctoring—a quality which he seemed to consider 
the want of in any one as pitiable as the absence 
of sight—a state of artistic darkness from which, 
could I but emancipate myself, it would be the 
means of invigorating my faculties, and imbuing 
me with gracious novelties. ‘‘ May I request the 
favor of an explanation of this to me mysterious 
term, doctoring, as applicable to art? I must 
confess its novelty.”’ 

Vernon here reminded my informant that I was 
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a perfect infant and a regular innocent, adding that 
it was not at all likely, from what he knew of me, 
that I should ever interfere with the more recon- 
dite mysteries of picture-making, which was Mr. 
Kidd’s peculiar province. 

‘*Tt isn’t one that could glut the market,’ an- 
ewered that gentleman; ‘‘ and there’s fish enough 
for more anglers; so I’m sure I shall feel no ob- 
jection to be as communicative to Mr. Smudge as 
1 would be close to a gentleman.’ 

As I laughingly thanked him for his kind offer, 
he added—*‘ By the gentleman, I mean the fish. 


Know that if you once show the hook it’s all 


over—for if he was hungry enough he'd never 
and so die of 


bite, for the fear of being caught, 


continued, 


starvation. ‘To doctor a picture,’’ he 
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**is to do the ancient gaff, to make the production 
of to-day wear the respectable and seductive garb 
of two centuries back ; and there’s plenty of that 
sort, cooked up for the knowing ones, I promise 


you. But I'll explain all about it upon some other 


occasion, when I expect the pleasure of a visit 


from you. For the present, however, it will be 


enough to settle upon the alteration of St. Peter, 
which, in my opinion, may be better eflected 
thus—first, paint out the glory and the wards of 
the key in the saint’s hand, then put him on a 
red cap, and you will have a bandit on the look- 


out, the kev being converted by the alteration 


into a pistol—a decidedly more saleable article, 


} 


and one,’’ he added, ‘‘ upon which you may affix 


a more profitable name—Salvator Rosa.”’ 











‘ Bravo!’’ said Vernon; ‘‘I told you Kidd was 
the boy; he’s a conjurer amongst the old masters, 
though he acknowledges to be ignorant of high 
“*St. Peter 


in the character of a smuggler on the look-out. I 


art. That’s excellent’’ he continued, 
wonder whether those fellows we were accustom- 
ed to see in Ackermann’s windows were originally 
all saints?) There used to be one continually on 


the look-out in Beaufort Buildings, whilst two 
others kept their eyes and their pistols in the di- 
rection of Exeter Hall.’’ 

Whereat Mr. Kidd appeared much compliment- 
ed, and after stating that if I would gratify him 
with a call, he could perhaps deal with me for St. 
Peter, provided I disliked the task of altering it; 
he handed me his card, on which was printed in 
respectable type— 
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Mr. GREYBORN KIDD, 


Picture Wealer, Cleaner, Diner, 


AND 
ARTIST IN GENERAL, 


No. 293 WARDOUR STREET, SOHO. 


N. B. Pull the top bell on the right. 


Many persons aver that ‘‘the first impression 


is everything.’’ It was not so with respect to 
Mr. Greyborn Kidd’s effect upon me: all that 


struck me as being curiously characteristic at my 
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first interview with him, kicked the beam when 
balanced with the comical figure he made in his 
own workshop—as he called his painting-room, 
or rather the apartment in which he afterwards 
laid bare to me the art of doctoring, with a few 
other choice maneuvers to be hereinafter ex- 
plained. He looked something between a cabin 
boy and a philosopher, partly marine, partly meta- 
physical, slipshod as he was, wearing a skirtless 
coat, from a button-hole of which hung a dirty 
cloth, whilst his little head was surmounted with 
an old black velvet cap. He was an oddity 
amongst oddities—and as to his room and the 
contents thereof, I regarded them with about the 
same feeling of surprise and superstition with 
which I had, when a boy, stared at the frontis- 
piece to ‘‘ The Dreamer, or the Art of Magic,’’ 
which, it must be remembered, represented an 
old lady with a beard, and a book of hierogly- 
phics before her, and some stuffed alligators and 
unknown animals pendent from the ceiling above 
her. It was with precisely the like amount of 
awe and speculation that my eyes wandered from 
one object to another; everything there had a 
treasonable air; every shelf, as well as the only 
table in the place, was fairly put to use with 
phials out of number, and in each a different sort 
of oil, varnish or alkali; dirty gallipots contain- 
ing mysterious messes and mouldy mixtures, 
bits of rag, crumbled whiting, pieces of putty, 
with here a broken knife clogged with something, 
and there a pauper tooth-brush in company with 
a remnant of sealing-wax and a pair of compasses. 
Then there were nails of various kinds, string, 
pincers, brad-awls, wire, a bit of glass with an 
artful-looking paste upon it, and, indeed, so many 
unknown articles, that it would require a more 
experienced hand than I pretend to even to make 
a venture at an inventory of Kidd’s museum. And 
all this over and above canvases, panels, old 
stretchers, easels, and the necessary supply of 
materials for which I was prepared. 

‘**T am glad that you’ve come, mister,’’ said my 
little genius, ‘‘as I have had to do a Cuyp, and 
am just going to doctor it’’—placing on the easel 
at the same time a modern picture, either an imi- 
tation or a copy of that master—that is, it repre- 
sented two or three cows in repose on the bank of 
a river, a distant village church on a low horizon, 
and a Dutch vessel nearing the foreground— 
where, as well as the cattle above-mentioned, 
were some full-grown burdocks and sedges, re- 
ceiving their share of illumination from the 
glances of the departing sun. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘I’ll now show you what more than 
half the self-created connoisseurs are caught with 
—the bird-lime of the picture-dealer, as my gov- 
ernor used to say—the theatrical wig—the stolid 
silence of the dolt, which is given out and passes 
current amongst noodles for the deep thought of 
the learned philosopher."’ 

‘* Pardon me,”’ I interrupted, ‘‘ was your father 
in the same profession which you follow ?’’ 

9* 


‘*Not at all, mister,’’ he replied; ‘‘ when I 
mention my governor, I mean Old Emery— 
‘ Sand-paper,’ as I used to call him—with whom 
I served a hard five years of my life. My poor, 
dear father was a different sort of character,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ though he was in the doctoring line.’’ 

** A medical man ?”’ 

**Oh! no, not he—he’d nothing to do with 
physic.”’ 

‘* A cow-doctor ?’’ I jocosely suggested. 

You haven’t got, it yet, mister,’ said my 
little friend; ‘‘ he was neither a cow nor a horse- 
doctor.’’ Looking me full in the face, and with a 
knowing smile, he added—‘‘ Nevertheless, he 
was a doctor—ay, a smoke-doctor, for he cured 
bad chimneys.”’ 

He stopped my laughter and his own by further 
informing me that he had lost two good parents 
at an early age, and that as he had shown an ability 
and strong liking for drawing and painting, a re- 
lative on his mother’s side had considered himself 
as performing a great service by apprenticing him 
to what he had been informed was a good busi- 
ness and which was in the hands of a few. 

‘* And that’s where it is,’’ said the little man; 
‘*for being brought up to it, I so continue; and if 
the dealers will have nothing but these sort of 
things’’—pointing to the pictorial contents of the 
apartment—‘‘and the folks are more for display- 
ing a supposititious knowledge than a love for 
works of art, and poor devils such as myself 
have no other occupation to exist by—why, here 


“ec 


goes.”’ 

Whereupon, having slightly oiled and wiped the 
young Cuyp on the easel, he proceeded to rub 
the sky and distance over with a dingy mixture 
of myguelp, ivory black and Naples-yellow, 
avoiding the foreground, which he served in the 
same way, but with bitumen in the place of the 
black and yellow, observing to me, during the 
process, that the doctor for the foreground would 
be too hot for the more opaque parts of the pic- 
ture—the sky and distance—whilst the prepara- 
tion for those parts would be too muddy and 
opaque for the transparency of near objects. 
Having thus passed evenly over the surface, he 
next, by a circular motion of the thumb, rubbed 
the dirt into the interstices of the picture, pro- 
ducing a kind of granulated texture, the apparent 
effect of age. 

Here the dawn of deception in the picture 
world first opened upon me. I was astounded at 
the metamorphosis which in ten minutes was 
performed on a newly-painted work—a senile 
visage stamped, as it were instantaneously, upon 
the unfurrowed infant. ‘‘ Many a picture,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ must I have seen which could not have 
been long from your easel, or some one’s equally 
expert, which I innocently contemplated as of two 
centuries back.”’ 

‘Ha! ha! that’s more than likely,’’ said the 
little conjuror. ‘‘I suppose you never once 
thought of making a calculation as to how many 
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accredited pictures by different masters there are 
in the various public and private collections! My 
governor once did; and as to Cuyp alone, he 
proved that he must have been harder worked 
than a West India slave to have produced a half 
that bear his name. Then you see every pur- 
chaser hugs himself upon having one of the right 
sort. So soon as it is in his possession it becomes 
his pet, and like one of his children he sees it all 
beautiful ; peculiarities regarded by his neighbors 
as objectionable, his self-devotion glozes into 
symbols of excellence—and that’s where it is, 
only half the cheat is perpetrated for him, the re- 
mainder he himself perfects. Put I have not 
finished by half yet,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Now ob- 
serve, Mr. Smudge—to your notions there is an 
aged look in this picture : we must go further for 
your connoisseur ; it requires the old stain of the 
frame, which I give thus’’—on saying which he 
ran a pencil, charged with copal varnish and raw 
sienna, in a line upon the picture, within about a 
quarter of an inch of its boundary, and with the 
side of his thumb passed lightly over it in an out- 
ward direction, leaving an admirable imitation of 
the stain made by time in the rebate of a frame. 
This intensified my astonishment ; and seeing the 
effect this finish to the imposition, had upon me, 
with a half-roguish, half-moralizing look, he con- 
tinued—‘‘ There’s a deal of wickedness among 
our craft, Mr. Smudge, and I’m sorry to say my 
governor was worse than any I ever met with. 
He just was a deep 'un—it was all fish that came 
to his net, and he could bait with anything; old 
or modern pictures were nearly the same to him, 
with respect to the tricks he played and the 
profits he made of *em.”’ 

I here observed that I could not see that any- 
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thing could be done with a modern picture in a 
dealer’s hands. 

‘* So I might have thought,’’ he answered, ‘‘ did 
I not know and had I not seen to the contrary. 
I recollect he once bought a modern picture, (I 
have forgotten the name of the artist whose work 
it was—however, it was a domestic interior,) and 
after I had copied it for him, he put my copy close 
behind the original in the same frame; having done 
this, he invited a gentleman to see and purchase 
‘ Well,’ he says 


to the gentieman, says he, when the purchase was 


the original, which was done. 


concluded, ‘I’m a very particular person, and 
therefore that there should be no mistake in this 
affair—for we picture dealers have been strangely 
vilified, sir—and as you have even brought the 
artist himself to testify to the originality’—so 
that,’’ said Mr. Kidd, ‘‘ you observe, Mr. Smudge, 
the gentleman was as clever as could be, though 
not enough for the governor—‘ have the kindness 
to do me and yourself the satisfaction of fixing 
your seal at the back of the picture.’ Of course,”’ 
continued Mr. Kidd, ‘‘ the gentleman little thought 
as my governor was making him cheat himself 
by putting his mark of surety at the back of my 
copy instead of the original which he had been 
looking at. And then the governor calls to me 
and says—‘ Grabbun,’ (for that’s the way he al- 
ways pronounced my name,) ‘afore you have 
finished what you are about, take the picture 
which you see this gentleman just put his seal on, 
to his house in Russell Square.’ And all I know 
is, that I took the very picture the gentleman put 
his stamp on, and that that picture was my copy, 
and not the one the gentleman bought, though he 
did buy it for his collection in Russell Square, and 
that’s where it is.”’ 
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THE CRICKET 


BY SAMUEL D 


ON 


THE HEARTH. 


PATTERSON, ESQ. 


“ No hand can make the clock which will strike again for me the hours that are gone.” 


*T1s true. No more can come the hours of pleasure, 
W hen heart met heart with rapturous delight, 
Giving back throb for throb, in joyous measure, 
And all of life was love, and bliss and light: 
When to my soul the world, wealth’s glittering coffer, 
Honor and station, glory and renown, 
Possessed no influence or charm to offer, 
To lure me from thy side, my loved, mine own. 


Alas! that humble home, so fondly cherish’d, 
Is desolate and sad. My treasured bliss, 

Thy love, which made life exquisite, has perish’d 
Can anguish know a keener sting than this? 


JOHN PEERYBINGLE, in the “Cricket on the Hearth.” 


No clock for me can strike the hours departed, 
Or give me back the peace that once I knew, 
But wearily and sad, and broken-hearted, 
I mourn my life’s best light in losing you. 


But hark! The cricket on the hearth is swelling 
Its simple notes of music on my ear! 

They strike upon my heart-chords, and are telling, 
In tender melody, sweet words of cheer. 

They speak of love—of constancy unshaken— 
Of faith as bright and spotless as the sun. 

Blissful the hopes those gentle tones awaken ; 





1 own their power—thou art—thou art mine own! 








RETIRING FROM THE 


CARES 


OF LIFE.—NO. III. 


BY J. K. PAULDING, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE,” “THE OLD CONTINENTAL,” ETC. 


Tue person who succeeded Mr. Job Savory in 
the abode of my friend Eugenius was somewhat 
past his prime, and withal a bachelor. Man 
should never reign alone, for he is prone to be- 
come capricious and despotic, and like a stage- 
coach in a mountainous country, requires a drag- 
chain to keep him from breaking his neck by run- 
ning down hill too fast. The empire of the world 
is divided into two equal portions, the inside and 
the outside of the house—the former is the pro- 
vince of woman, the other of man, who, if he 
wishes to keep himself cool, will eschew the 
kitchen and steer clear of the housemaids. For 
this reason it is that bachelors are apt to be self- 
ish, particular and pugnacious, though I know 
one at least who in his latter years delights to gild 
the setting sun of life by making others happy. 
It was not so with this worthy gentleman, who 
was spoiled by reigning alone and fancying he 
could have his own way in everything, though, if 
the truth must be known, he was always terribly 
henpecked by some cunning servant who, by hu- 
moring his foibles, governed him in everything. 
There is no class of people who study human 
character more successfully than dependents, and 
hence some of the most tyrannical emperors of 
Rome were the slaves of their slaves. 

The real name of the new purchaser I shall not 
disclose for the purpose of gratifying the unwar- 
rantable curiosity of my female readers, who 
peradventure, smitten with the picture I am about 
to draw, might be tempted to set their caps at 
him, and thus disturb his tranquillity. As, how- 
ever, almost every man who can lay claim to a 
character of individuality has what is called a nick- 
name, it will be sufficient to say that he was 
known as ‘‘ Old Crab’’ among the young people 
of the family, who, however, took good care never 
to call him so to his face lest he should forget 
them in his will—for, besides being a bachelor, 
he was more than moderately wealthy. He was 
one of a pair of twin brothers, and tradition says 
that he acquired the name of Crab from kicking 
and otherwise maltreating his little brother as 
they lay together in the cradle before he was three 
months old. 
monstrations of his childhood were realized as he 
attained to manhood, and the older he grew the 
more testy and impatient he became. He was 
always sputtering like a roasting apple; he never 
could sit still for five minutes except when poring 
over the Encyclopedia; refused every invitation 
to dinner solely on the ground that he could not 


The auguries indicated by these de- 


leave the table the instant he had swallowed his 


last mouthful, and fidgeted about in his sleep to 
such a degree that he never lay still except under 


the despotism of the nightmare. In playing at 


any game, he was sure to quarre | with a success- 
ful adversary, and fall out irretrievably with one 
of his oldest friends because he always beat him 
at billiards. I once gammoned him three times 
in succession, and he did not speak to me for 
three months afterwards. 

While yet a young man, he came into the pos- 
session of an easy fortune by the death of his 
father and twin brother, after which he was ob- 
served to pass much of his time in deep reflection, 
not to say perplexity, indulging himself in a sort 
of half-whistle, which gradually increased in ra- 
pidity until, having made up his mind as to what 
he should do with himself, he would eagerly seize 
his hat and sally forth into the street. Returning 
after an absence more or less, he would throw 
down his hat with an impatient jerk and fire away 
at the corporation, the dirty streets, the whiskers 
and sacks of the men, and—tell it not in Gath— 
would actually find fault with certain graceful 
peculiarities in the dress of the women, which he 
maintained were an outrage on all taste, grace and 
proportion. His distaste to every species of busi- 
ness, every profession, amounted almost to an- 
tipathy, and I have often seen him in a fever of 
anxiety and impatience when he had a sum of 
He would whistle and fidget, 
and ever and anon give utterance to certain un- 


money to invest. 


seemly expletives indicating great dissatisfaction, 
so that those who did not know him would have 
thought he had to borrow money instead of place 
it at interest. 

Although not unacquainted with general litera- 
ture, his favorite study was the Encyclopedias, 
which, by dint of perpetually poring over and an 
extraordinary memory, he seemed to have got 
almost by heart. He never believed anything he 
could not find either proved or admitted by this 
infallible oracle, and was one of the most trouble- 
some antagonists in an argument I ever met with, 
for he had a most infamous accuracy of memory, 
and quoted dates, names and facts with provoking 
precision. Reason, argument, analogy, proba- 
bility, all these he held in great contempt; he 
was a matter-of-fact man—he wanted the au- 
thority of facts, records, official documents, and 
would have discarded one of Euclid’s demonstra- 
tions had it not been recognized in the Encyclo- 
paedia. 

I do not recollect ever to have detected him in 
any actual demonstrations towards matrimony, 
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though he occasionally excited my suspicions in 
regard to a certain lady by purring and whistling 
and fidgeting around her, finding fault with the 
pattern of her embroidery, and fumbling in her 
work-basket. What it might have come to in 
time it is impossible to say, had he not one day 
pricked his finger in his researches, which called 
forth a violent philippic against pins, needles, and 
all those female instruments, which he pronounced 
to have been purposely invented for the confusion 
and discomfiture of mankind. What rendered the 
matter still worse, the lady laughed at his ca- 
lamity and its consequences, which caused my 
friend Crab to utter certain horrible blasphemies 
against the sex, which I cannot find in my heart 
to record, lest I should become an accomplice in 
such profanation. He did not, however, altogether 
abandon the society of the ladies after this dis- 
aster, but continued to go to evening parties when 
invited, merely for the pleasure of finding fault 
with all he saw, until at length he received his 
quietus from what he called ‘‘ an infernal French- 
man,’’ who, in whirling round in a waltz, like an 
eccentric comet, got out of his orbit, and gave 
my friend Crab—who was standing close to the 
fire in a huge perspiration, not having sufficient 
intrepidity to change his position—such a rude 
jostle that he just escaped falling into the chim- 
ney and singeing his light flaxen hair, of which 
he was not a little vain, since it had some remote 
inclination to curling. 

The Frenchman made so many apologies for 
his involuntary offence that Crab could not in 
common decency refrain from accepting them, 
which he did with rather bad grace. But he 
made himself ample amends when he got home. 
He mustered up all the slurs, flings, caricatures 
and explosions of national spleen or prejudice he 
had seen or read in English histories, plays, ro- 
mances and travels, against the manners, morals, 
dress, cooking, and what not of that gallant na- 
tion; talked of frog-eating, wooden shoes, mon- 
keys, baboons and merry Andrews; denounced 
waltzing as a new-fangled importation which no 
respectable American female would adopt or coun- 
tenance, and finally concluded by announcing his 
fixed and solemn determination never to accept 
another invitation to a ball as long as he lived. 
After this he retired to rest, and was terribly rid- 
den by the nightmare. 

If you would believe his repeated affirmations, 
there never was a man so persecuted as my friend 
Crab, and not a day passed in which he did not 
meet some serious calamity. He had a remark- 
ably neat foot, and was very particular in picking 
his way through the streets. Now be it under- 
stood, that of all the cities in the known world, 
Old or New, the city he inhabited—which shall 
be nameless—abounded most exuberantly in mud, 
and, as a natural consequence, in luxurious swine, 
although there was a whole volume of corporation 
statutes forbidding them to run at large. It is 
difficult to account for the phenomenon, but all 
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experience verifies the fact, that corporation officers 
are always exceedingly lenient towards animals of 
this species, whether it be from a love of fat ba- 
con, or a certain affinity which vulgar people who 
speak plain English call fellow feeling, or a 
combination of both, it would be presumption in 
me to decide; but certain it is, that while the 
poor dogs are persecuted even unto death, and 
the laws against little urchins who fly kites, ex- 
plode Chinese crackers and trespass on the public 
promenades, are rigorously enforced, your fat, 
portly pigs are permitted to stroll about the streets 
like unto privileged burgomasters, who transgress 
their own laws in order to afford an example to 
the rising generation. Were I inclined to deep 
philosophical speculation, I might here run a pa- 
rallel between these two species of animals, but 
having other matters in hand, must cut short this 
digression, merely observing that there never 
were such vast sums expended in keeping a city 
dirty as in the aforesaid emporium, which, as be- 
fore observed, shall be nameless. 

Crab was accustomed to assert that here, as 
everywhere else, he became the residuary legatee 
of all the catastrophes incident to such a state of 
things. Though he picked his way with sleepless 
circumspection, and zealously watched fat swine, 
fast driving carts, and that terror of well-dressed 
varlets, the omnibus, yet it so happened, being 
doubtless decreed by malignant fate, he seldom 
returned from a perambulation without some por- 
tion of his costume being grievously defiled. Even 
in the greatest extremity of drought he would 
find a mud hole somewhere or other, or be as- 
saulted by an affrighted pig, or bespattered by a 
cart or an omnibus. In fact, the whole world 
seemed to have turned against him, for it was ut- 
terly impossible to keep his boots clean; and if 
by any miraculous interposition he escaped the 
mud, it was only to fall out of the frying-pan into 
the fire and have his eyes blinded by the dust. 

There was no end to his calamities. For six 
years in succession he occupied a good portion of 
the summer and autumn in dodging the muske- 
toes, which, like every other evil in this life, took 
particular pleasure in persecuting him. Nature, 
he said, among her other benedictions, had be- 
stowed on him a thin skin and a light complexion, 
which latter is peculiarly attractive to these insect 
trumpeters, who are decidedly anti-abolitionists 
and eschew gentlemen of color. Whether owing 
to these peculiarities, or to the enormous passion 
he indulged whenever one of these airy physicians 
put his lancet in him, which always threw him 
into a fever, certain it is that every incision of the 
execrable proboscis,’’ as Crab called it, was 
followed by inflammation of so decided a charac- 
ter, that during the musketoe millennium, he 
was specially avoided by all strangers as a decided 
case of varioloid. Nobody can blame him, there- 
fore, if he made a precipitate retreat whenever he 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and hid himself 
in succession in every hole and corner of the city, 
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defending himself with musketoe nets of every 
possible material and contrivance. He fled from 
the west to the east side of the town, and from 
the south to the north; he ensconced himself in 
the centre and tried all sorts of rooms, from the 
basement to the sixth story. He kept his win- 
lows shut day and night almost to suffocation, 
and never suffered a ray of light in his apartment, 
natural or artificial. At length a particular friend, 
who had been speculating in lots in a certain 
quarter of the city, earnestly pressed him to take 
lodgings there, solemnly assuring him that though 
he had resided in it two summers, he had never 
seen a musketoe. Crab was delighted, and forth- 
with established himself in the land of promise. 
An acquaintance of ours, a profound musical 
character, possessing a remarkably fine ear, and 
who has acquired great experience by passing his 
summers at Rockaway for some years past, has 
divided musketoes into three distinct classes— 
the bass, the tenor and the treble. His researches 
have not yet enabled him to discover whether 
these varieties constitute three distinct species, 
or whether the different tones proceed from dif- 
jerent sexes or diflerent ages, or some radical 
difference in the conformation of their musical 
development, which has eluded his investigation 
and that of a celebrated surgeon who has dissected 
a great number. But he is positive as to the ex- 
istence of this remarkable diversity of tone, and 
our friend Crab fully corroborates his authority. 
He went to bed the first night with the most glo- 
rious anticipations, performed his nightly orisons 
with great fervor, and had just got as far as ‘‘ now 
I lay me down to sleep,’’ when his right ear was 
issaulted by a most sudden, sonorous and aggra- 
vated ‘* biz-z-z-boo-o-0,”’ which he immediately 
recognized as proceeding from a thorough bass 
imateur. He started up in somewhat more than 
imazement—it was indignation, hogror, despair 
igony. Presently his left ear was saluted by a 
sharp ‘* whiz-z-z,’’ flying past like a sudden gust 
if the east wind, and at the same instant the con- 
cert was perfected by a shrill, monotonous, long- 
winded whistle, approaching as it were from a 
distance, anon gradually coming nearer and near- 
er, and waxing louder and louder, until, making 
a desperate plunge, it carried the war within the 
sacred precincts of the organ of hearing, and 
buzzed and roared like the blower of a steam- 
engine. Crab became desperate, frantic, mad as 
a March hare. He seized the pillow and banged 
away until it flew from his grasp and upset his 
pitcher of water, which fell on the floor and broke 
into a thousand pieces. Being thus, as it were, 
disarmed, he had recourse to his hands, which he 
flourished with so little discretion that he boxed 
his own ears instead of those of his adversaries, 
and finally, almost breaking his right arm against 
the bed-post, became nearly hors du combat, though 
he managed to keep up a running fight with his 
left hand, until he fell asleep from sheer exhaus- 
tion. In the morning, on making his appearance 


at breakfast, the affrighted landlady pronounced 
him a decided case of varioloid. 

‘*T’ll stay no longer in this diabolical city,’’ 
exclaimed Crab, ‘‘to be persecuted by these 
trumpeters of Satan. ‘The whole world is turn- 
ing against me; I have no peace of my life, and 
am sick of its turmoils, troubles and persecutions. 
I can’t take a step without tumbling over some- 
thing. I am the most miserable man in exist- 
ence. Everybody beats me at billiards and back- 
gammon. I get bespattered with mud wherever 
I go; the pigs run between my legs every day, 
and the musketoes follow me by instinct. I will 
retire into the ccuntry where there is not a drop 
of salt water within twenty miles, and pass the 
remainder of my existence in peace and repose.” 

This happened just about the time Mr. Job 
Savory was utterly discomfited and driven away 
from his asylum from the cares of life by eight 
mortal days of mists, fogs, drizzle and dead calms. 
His advertisement met the eyes of Crab as he 
was poring over the morning’s paper, which, 
being decidedly democratic in name if not prin 
ciples, increased the fever of his mind, and he 
came to a determination on the spot never to 
read a newspaper during his proposed retirement 
‘** Let the world go on as it will,’’ grumbled Crab, 
Taking an omnibus, 
which stopped so often that he fell into divers 


‘*T wash my hands of it.”’ 


other great passions during the ride, he proceeded 
to the residence of Mr. Savory’s agent, who looked 
rather shy at his spotted face, and asked him what 
was the matter. Whereupon Crab told him the 
story of the musketoe fight, and fell into another 
great passion. However, the bargain was soon 
concluded on the agent solemnly assuring Crab 
there had never been the hum of a musketoe, 
either bass, tenor or treble, heard in or about 
the place; and the spot where my friend Euge- 
nus passed so many happy years became the 
asylum of my friend Crab. Being, like most 
irascible people, extremely impatient, he was in 
a great hurry to retire from the cares of life ; and 
Mr. Savory, being equally in a hurry to resume 
the cares of life, the exchange was soon made, 
greatly to the satisfaction of all parties, especially 
Mrs. Savory, who once more enjoyed the para- 
dise of shopping, and used to assure her friends 
that the only pleasurable excitement she ever ex- 
perienced in the country was seeing the breaking 
up of the ice of the river in the spring. 

It was autumn when Crab took possession 
of his purchase, which was, as before observed 
in the sketch of my friend Eugenius, really a 
delightful spot, redolent of all the beautiful har- 
monies of nature, which make up one of the most 
touching concerts in the world. It is impossible 
to describe the feverish solicitude with which he 
listened the first night for the sound of the trum- 
pet, which he ever and anon fancied he heard 
twanging in his ear. On awaking, however, in 
the morning, he was delighted to find no traces 
of the varioloid, whereat he was exceedingly ex- 
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hilarated, and such was the exhilaration which 
succeeded, that though he missed a step coming 
down stairs, and was nigh breaking his neck, he 
actually kept his temper, and refrained from quar- 
reling with this abominable world. 

But these temporary calms in the life of our 
hero, were sure to be succeeded by the stormy 
of discontent. He who stumbles over 
straws will always find them in his way. A cold 
north-east storm came on, and the moaning and 
whistling of the wind through the now leafless 
trees, sadly disturbed his rest, by reminding him 
of a The next morning 
the cook came up with tears in her eyes, to com- 
plain that the chimney smoked so that she could 
not see her way from the fire-place to the dresser ; 
and that ever and anon a blast came down that 
covered everything with soot. Whereupon Crab 
took it for granted his tea was so smoky he could 
not drink it, and that there was a marvelous bit- 
ter taste in every article he swallowed at break- 
fast. He hissed a sort of whistle, as he always 
did when in a passion, and thought to himself— 


waves 


concert of musketoes. 


‘*T ama persecuted man—I was born with a great 
wooden spoon in my mouth, and the cares of life 
pursue me wherever I go.”’ 

He had caused it to be circulated about the 
neighborhood, that he wished to purchase a pair 
of carriage horses, and was shortly beset by all 
the jockies, swappers, and horse dealers in twenty 
miles round. After great circumspection, and 
consulting everybody that came near him, he at 
length made a bargain with one of his neighbors, 
sagely concluding that a man whom he saw, and 
was likely to see very frequently, would not for 
the sake of a few dollars run the risk of every day 
looking in the face of another whom he had taken 
in. Yet for all this, he was actually taken in 
egregiously with a pair of horses, one of which 
ran away whenever he could get a chance, and 
the other could not be persuaded to go atall. I 
know not how it is, but it would actually appear 
that the most honest man in the world will abate 
a little of his morality in dealing in horse-flesh. 
It seems to be generally understood that on such 
occasions, it is diamond diamond. The 
jockey refusing to cancel the bargain, and return 
the purchase-money, Crab appealed to the Per- 
fection of Reason, but having omitted to exact a 
written warrantee, he was fairly knocked on the 
head by honest Caveat Emptor. 

During the whole winter he was assaulted by 
a succession of grievous casualties. He once set 
out on a visit toa friend at some distance in his 
carriage, and was caught in a furious snow-storm, 
which prevented his returning on wheels. On 
another occasion, the snow being at least two 
feet deep, and the sleighing fine, he took a jour- 
ney in his sleigh, when a sudden thaw coming 
on, he returned on the bare ground, and almost 
wore out his teeth with grating. Then he had 
no near neighbor to play backgammon with, and 
was obliged to install his overseer as an antagonist, 
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who, either by superior luck, or greater skill, beat 
him so soundly, that long before the winter was 
over, Crab picked a quarrel with his antagonist 
and discharged him from his service. ‘‘ Is there 
no rest from the cares of this world ?’’ would he 
often exclaim in utter despair. He survived the 
winter, however, and who can resist the coaxing 
voice of spring, its birds, its blossoms, its whis- 
pering new-born leaves, its balmy air, and waving 
meadows? Crab actually luxuriated for a time 
in the beauties of nature, and was never tired of 
admiring a fine undulating lawn, which rolled 
away from the front of his house down to the 
river, a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. 
For awhile it was all one soft velvet couch of 
verdant clover; but one fatal morning, after a 
sultry rainy night, the sun coming forth in all his 
glory, brought to light a profusion of execrable 
dandelions, whose yellow flowers, sprinkled plen- 
tifully among the grass, utterly spoiled its beauty. 
Crab stood astounded for a few moments, during 
which he indulged in one of his accustomed hiss- 
ing whistles; then sallying forth, he called for 
his gardener, his coachman, his laborers, his man 
servants and his maid servants, and set them in- 
continently to work, decapitating these infamous 
interlopers, until not one was to be seen from his 
** Aha!’’ quoth friend Crab—‘‘ I think 


’ 


piazza. 
I have done their business for them this time.’ 

But he reckoned without his host, for the next 
morning there were more dandelions than ever, 
and what was still worse, they had put on their 
white wigs, and looked like turbaned Turks, 
or English lord chancellors in their powdered 
perukes. Crab his stick, and sallying 
forth, began to smite them hip and thigh, making 
the powder fly out of their big wigs at a prodi- 
gious rate, and feeling as much orthodox pleasure 
in the operation, as a pious crusader cutting down 
Saracens hy wholesale in the Holy Land. But 
The next morning and the 


seized 


all would not do. 
next, for a week afterwards, they increased in 
geometrical progression, and to make matters 
still worse, were reinforced by a stupendous crop 
of bull’s eyes staring him in the face, interspersed 
with beds of sorel, blushing rosy red at being 
introduced to such aristocratic company as clover 
and timothy. Crab made desperate war against 
the new auxiliaries of the turbaned dandelions ; 
but at length breaking his stick in an encounter 
with a cluster of bull’s eyes, quitted the field and 
resigned himself to his fate—that is to say, he 
whistled furiously, and kicked his old Newfound- 
land dog out of doors. Just as he had performed 
this feat, the coachman came to inform him that 
one of his newly purchased horses had got a 
swelling in his hinder legs, who was succeeded 
by the gardener, complaining that the moles, 
grubs, cunculios, caterpillars, and other pestilent 
enemies to the industry of man, were committing 
such havoc in the garden that he feared there 
would be neither fruit nor vegetables, most espe- 
cially as owing to the long spell of warm, damp 











“GOD BLESS YOU—BLESS YOU, SISTERS!” 
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weather, the cherries, plumbs, strawberries and 
peas, were all rotting on the trees and stalks. To 
cap the climax, a neighbor came in just at that mo- 
ment with the agreeable information that he had 
observed a very respectable deputation of Canada 
thistles springing up in a field on which he had 
exhausted all the chemical affinities, as well as 
all the valuable experience he had derived from 
agricultural periodicals. ‘‘ Bring me no more 
reports,’’ might Crab have exclaimed. But he 
did not say one word, for his indignation almost 
choked him. That a man who had thus retired 
from the cares of life should be so persecuted, 
was more than human patience could endure. 
After a whistle that hissed like a stearn-cock, he 
called for Jemmy Reilly, his new overseer, and 
forthwith in as few words as possible concluded 
an agreement, by which he leased to him his farm, 
cattle, utensils, pigs, chickens, dandelions, bull’s 
eyes, sorel, cunculios, grubs, moles and caterpil- 
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lars, at little more than half price. Having con- 
summated the bargain by a legal instrument 
drawn up by an experienced lawyer, and con- 
taining sixteen folios, he ‘‘ made tracks,’ as the 
phrase is, towards the city, where, being treated 
the first night of his return to a full concert of 
musketoes, he took shipping without waiting 
for bills of exchange, for France, and ensconced 
himself in Paris, where he regularly fell asleep 
every night at the Theatre Francais, and every 
morning abused the actors for talking French 
The last I heard of Crab, he was standing before 
the Great Pyramid at Ghiza, abusing it with all 
his might to a Coptic guide, who did not compre- 
hend one word he said. ‘‘ I don’t wonder,’ quoth 
Crab, ‘‘ the blockhead who expended so much 
labor for nothing, kept his name a secret from 
the world, for fear of being laughed at as a great 
fool by all succeeding generations.”’ 
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“GOD BLESS 


YOU—BLESS 


YOU, SISTERS!” 


BY LEWIS TOWSON VOIGT. 





“On each dear head 


Blessings and love a thousand fold be shed.” 


Gop bless you—bless you, sisters! Oh! was but mine 
the power, 

How beautiful in peace and love, should smile each 
tranquil hour! 

Like a flow of dreamy music—like the rippling of a 
stream, 

That lulls with silv’ry chimes the flowers that o’er its 
lapses gleam ; 

Like balmy whisp’rings of the spring, blithe with its 
firstling’s breath, 

So should the hours harmonious weave for each life’s 
happiest wreath. 


But the task is idle, sisters! I all vainly strive, in song, 

To pour the feelings—fervent, deep—that in my bosom 
throng ; 

Too much of haunting tenderness, too fond and anxious 
care, 

Throb in my breast for tones so crude to lay its yearn- 
ings bare ; 

The gushing of affection wells too deep—it but con- 
ceals 

The flood that, by its overflow, a shallower fount re- 
veals. 


Would that the thrilling power was mine—the mast’ring 
spell to throw 

Into impassion’d melody, the full, pure, fervid flow, 

The all that now so strongly yearns, striving its loved to 
bless— 

Alas! how aches the feeble heart in fruitless tender- 
ness! 

Sternly untoward circumstance binds with benumbing 
chain 

Its longings o’er: yet—yet its flow must gush, though 
weak and vain. 


The Soldier’s Death-bed.—Mrs. HEMANS 


O! ever as the folded buds, with sparkling dew o’er- 
borne, 

Expand to-day, so may you wake with joy each joyous 
morn, 

From slumbers, as your own hearts pure, whilst, guards 
from ev’ry ill, 

Good angels, in their minist’rings, hover around you 
still; 

And as the spring-time hours, to more consummate 
beauty grow, 

So may each day find your glad breasts with richer 
joys to glow. 


And she, the youngest, tenderest flower! whose each 
unclosing leaf 

Hath borne affliction’s icy hand with meekly patient 
grief; 

Yet—e’en as flowers when crushed, around a sweeter 
fragrance shed ; 

As rose leaves shower about their tree when storms 
bend down its head ; 

As brighter through the freezing air shine the clear 
stars—her woes 

But prove her virtues: grant, O God! that now their 
harshness close! 


Peace—peace, be still! will not that Love, from whose 
broad sun of light 

Thy feeble spark is faintly lit, will He not guide all right’ 

Does He not number every hair—see every sparrow 
fall ?— 

Know we not—be it joy or woe—for good He ordereth all! 

Then let my heart in childlike trust,on Him reposing 
shun, 

Each anxious care, and calmly pray 

be done !” 


* FATHER, thy will 











MODEL COTTAGES. 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


A Dwelling with five Rooms, with conveniences in 
the old English style, where the building mate- 
rial is chiefly of stone. 


Accommodat ion.—T here is more show than space 
in this building, from the circumstance of there 
being only one room in width in the bed-room 
story. It is by no means recommended as a cheap 


design, but as one ornamental and characteristic, 
and suited for producing a great eflect at compara- 
tively little cost in a country where free stone, soft 
and easily worked, is abundant, and the price oi 
labor low. 

The ground floor consists of an entrance and 
staircase, a; a kitchen, b; a wash-house or back 
kitchen, c; a bed closet, d; a milk room, e; a 
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closet under the stair, f; a bed room, g; parlor, h; 
store cellar i; place for coals, k; privy, J. 
The chamber story contains two bed rooms, m 


DREAM LAND. 
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and 0; a dressing closet, p; and a staircase land- 
ing, 7. 
Construction.—The walls should be of stone in 














regular courses, or of brick, and the jams (sides) 
of the doors and windows, with their sills and lin- 
tels (covering stones) of hewn stone. These may 
or may not be beveled at the angles. Great care 
should beaken in constructing the guttering over 
the bay windows so as completely to carry off the 
water. These windows may have mullions and 
iron casements made to open. The roof should be 


= TuHeERe is a happy land—a land of dreams— 

et A land of shadowy vales—of lofty hills— 

sol Of moss-grown rocks, green banks, and sparkling 

ol rills— 
Broad silvery lakes, whose crystal waters flow, 

and Reflecting back the sun's refulgent beams, 

ack In liquid light, to pearly caves below! 

a 


Sweet Summer reigns, in endless beauty, there! 
No tempest ever sweeps its fertile plains— 
No angry cloud its skies" pure radiance stains! 
There countless flowers delicious perfume yield, 
Freighting with sweets the soft transparent air— 
Gemming, with rainbow hues, each spreading field! 


Bright warblers dwell in each enchanted grove— 
From the rich foliage of each leafy tree, 
Pouring to heaven unceasing melody ! 
While the stern tenants of the forest stray 
Along the verdant paths, in peace, and love, 
And round their caverned haunts, together play ! 


It is a land of rapturous delight— 
Of pleasure unalloyed, unbroken, pure— 
Where every good is lasting, and secure! 
Where sickness, sorrow, suffering, find no home, 
Where grief and disappointment never blight, 
Where Death’s destroying hand can never come! 


It is the spiritland! There memory stores 
Her sacred trusts—there dwells the flowery past— 
There each bright scene, too brilliant here to last, 
Is mirrored back to the enchanted eye; 
There the free spirit, unencumbered, soars 
In the clear light of immortality! 
VOL. xxxIv.—10 











CHAMBER FLOOR. 


slated and the chimneys may be of stone, and po- 
lygonal, or what are commonly called cannon chim- 
neys. Some use may be made of the roof, to 
which light and air may be admitted by the small 
openings shown in the upper part of the gables. 

General estimate.—Cubic contents, 23,024 feet, 
at 9 cts. per foot, $2072 16; at 6 cts. $1381 44; 
at 44 cts. $1036 08. 
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DREAM LAND. 


BY DE HOAEF. 


There may we meet once more the lov’d of earth— 
Those who were torn by death from our embrace— 
There see again each well-remembered face :— 

Join in sweet converse, through the golden hours, 

Seated in calm delight—or sport with mirth 

Among the sparkling streams and fragrant bowers! 


The brilliant eye which here no longer beamed— 
The pale sealed lip—the cold and faded cheek— 
The lifeless form, fast mouldering back to seek 

Its kindred clay—the silent voice, hush’d breath— 

In that bright land awake—revived, redeemed, 

Free from corruption, and decay, and death! 


There Fancy’s brightest hopes are realized— 
Each half-formed plan is consummated there, 
Each end atiained without concern or care! 
The friends Adversity’s cold touch estranged— 
Lost fortune, fame, and all we fondly prized, 
That fairy land restores, unharm’d, unchanged! 


Thrice happy land !—the glorious counterpart 
Of that pure world of perfect peace, which lies 
Beyond the circle of the starry skies! 
Its clear reflection—beauteous, beaming, bright— 
Cast hither to illumine each dark heart— 
Gilding life’s gloomy path with heavenly light! 


Mysterious spirit land! To high and low, 
To rich and poor, thy gates are ever free. 
Sleep hovers at the portal, with the key! 
And “Sleep’s twin brother” thus, with magic wand. 
Stands on the shore where Death’s dark waters flow, 
And points each pilgrim to the world beyond! 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan., 1847. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT.—KNITTING. 


Those curious nets thy slender fingers knit.— Waller. 


Tux invention of knitting is claimed by the Spaniards. 
Certainly it was known and practised in that country 
and in Italy before it was understood in England. It is 
said that one William Rider, an apprentice on London 
Bridge. seeing at the house of an Italian merchant a pair 
of knit worsted stockings from Mantua, took the hint 
and made a similar pair, which he presented to William, 
1564, 


n England. 


and these stock- 
Three 


Earl of Pembroke. This was in 
ings were the first of the kind made 
years before, in 1561, it is recorded that “ Mistress Mon- 
tague presented Queen Elizabeth with a pair of silk 
stockings ;” but these were brought from Italy. 

Knitting has been calied the friend of the blind, and is 
certainly the friend of the aged, as it affords the most 
easy and graceful employment in which they can be 
engaged. Then it is a really useful art both for the rich 
and poor. Kuit garments are warmer and more durable 


than woven. Knitting can be done at times when no 


other work could be taken up, and during the long win- 
ter evenings what a host of useful things can be thus 
made by the industrious fingers!—caps, cuffs, comfort- 


ers, shawls, spencers, stockings, tippets, gloves, mittens. 


And then what stores of ornamental articles does it 
afford! What beautiful purses, bags and beadwork will 
knitting produce! We are sure of the thanks of all 
ladies, young as well us old, for calling their atiention to 


and also 
No other 


this useful and elegant branch of female art, 

for the assistance our illustrations will prove. 

periodical attends to these things 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN KNITTING. 

To cast on.—The first interlacement of the cotton on 
the needle. 

To cast off. —To knit two stitches, and to pass the first 
over the second, and so on to the last stitch, which is to 
be secured by drawing the thread through. 

To cast over.—To bring the cotton forward round the 
needle. 

To narrow.—To lessen by knitting two stitches to- 
gether. 

To seam.—To knit a stitch with the cotton before the 
needle. 

To widen.—To increase by making a stitch, bringing 
ihe cotton round the needle, and knitting the same when 
occurs. 

A turn.—Two rows in the same stitch, backwards and 
forwards. 

To turn.—To change the stitch. 

A row.—The stitches from one end of the needle to 
the other. 

A round.— A row when the stitches are on two, three, 
or more needles 

A plain row.—That composed of simple knitting. 

To pearl a row.—To knit with the cotton before the 
needle 

To rib.—To work alternate rows of plain and pearl 
knitting. 

To bring the thread forward.—To bring the cotton for- 
ward so as to make an open stitch. 

A loop stitch.—Made by bringing the cotton before the 
needle, which, in knitting the succeeding stitch, will 
again take its own place 

To slip or pass a ststch —To change it from one needle 
te the other without knitting it. 


1.0 
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To fasten on.—The best way to fasten on is to place 
the two ends contrariwise, and knit a few stitches with 
both together. For knitting with silk or fine cotton, a 
weaver’s knot (as represented in the annexed engraving) 
will be found the best. 





To take under.—To pass the cotton from one needle to 
the other without changing its position. 

Pearl, seam and rib-stitch—all signify the same. 

It is necessary in giving or following directions for 
knitting, to caution knitters to observe a medium in their 
work—not knitting either too loose or too tight 


HINTS ON KNITTING. 


A plain stitch at the beginning of each row, called by 
Madame Gaugain an edge stitch, is a great improvement 
and the 
In 


ip most instances, as it makes an uniform edge, 
pattern is kept more even at its commencement. 
most knitting, the edge-stitch is slipped. 

It is said that knitting should be taught to children 
when young. Itis curious to observe how much more 
readily those persons handle the needle who have learnt 
it in childhood. 

It is easiest to learn to knit by holding the wool over 
the fingers of the left hand; the position of the hands is 
more graceful when thus held. 

It is always advisable to cast on loosely. 

When it is requisite to cast off and continue the row 
on a separate needle, it is sometimes better to run a 
coarse silk through the cast-off stitches; they are easily 
taken up when required, and the inconvenience of the 
idle needle is avoided —as, for instance, in working 


children’s shoes.* 





* It is not, perhaps, generally known that the crimson 
caps worn by the Turks (some of which are occasion- 
ally seen in this country) are knitted. The Féz manu- 
factory of Eyoub, at Constantinople, established by 
Omer Lufti Effendi, is thus described from a recent visit 
by Miss Pardoe—“ As we passed the threshold, a most 
curious scene presented itself. About five hundred fe- 
males were collected together in a vast hall, awaiting 
the delivery of the wool which they were to knit; anda 
more extraordinary group could not, perhaps, be found 
in the world. There was the Turkess with her yashmac 
folded closely over her face, andher dark feridje falling 
to the pavement; the Greek woman with her large tarban 
and braided hair, covered loosely with a scarf of white 
muslin, her gay-colored dress and large shaw]; the Ar- 
menian with her dark eyes flashing from under the 
jealous screen of her carefully arranged veil, and her 
red slipper peeping out under the long wrapping cloak ; 
the Jewess muffled in a coarse linen cloth, and standing 
a little apart as though she feared to offend by more im- 
mediate contact; and among the crowd some of the love- 


liest girls imaginable. 
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& BABY’S STOCKING, Cast on each of three pins twenty-eight loops, join for 
a round, knit three stitches and pearl three alternately 
for thirty rounds, which forms the welt; then commence 
open knitting. 

First needle—knit three plain stitches, narrow, bring 
the thread forward and knit one; again bring the thread 
forward and narrow, knit three plain; repeat until you 








come to the fourteenth loop; pearl one, which forms the 
seam down the back of the stocking, knit three, bring 
the thread forward and narrow. Repeat all round; then 
knit two plain rounds. This forms the pattern. Repeat 
the above ull you can count seventy rounds from the 
welt. 

Take forty-two stitches for the heel, the seam stitch 
forming the middle stitch of the heel. There will now 
be forty-two stitches left for the instep. Knit the heel 
in plain knitting, pearling the inside, untl you have 
thirty rows, which is the length of the heel; divide the 
stitches, and take it off from the centre stitch; take up 
thirty loops on each side of the heel, and five from each 
side of the instep needle; then narrow every second 
round, when you are five stitches from the end of the 
instep needle for ten rounds; knit forward thirty-six 
rounds for the instep or front of the foot in open knitting, 





and the under part for the sole in plain knitting; divide 
Cast on twenty-three stitches in brown and knit six your stitches equally on the three pins. and narrow at 
turns. increas ae one at each end (for the toe and heel. one end of each every round for about sixteen rounds. 
Knit six turns, increasing a stitch only at the toe. Draw the stitches up and take off for the toe. 
here will now be thirty-six stitches on the needle. Cast 


ow twenty stitches, and knit the remaining sixteen 


Stitches for eighteen turns. One side of the shoe and 


A BABY'S SHOE. 


instep will now be made. 

Cast on twenty stitches and work the other side of the 
shoe to correspond. 

Pick up the stitches with white across the instep. 
Knit two turns, catching in one loop of the sides of the 
shoe, in each row, to join them together. 

Kuit one turn in brown, two in white, one in brown, 
two in white, one in brown. The shoe and instep will 
now be finished. 


Pick up the stitches of the shoe on each side of the 





piece which forms the instep. There should now be 
forty stitches on the needle 


Kait seven turns in white; then nineteen turns, in- - , : - 
< Cast on thirty-six stitches in red German wool. 
creasing a stitch at the beginning of every other turn. - 
‘ ‘ Knit six turns, increasing a stitch at each row, to form 
Kuit three plain turns followed by eighteen turns, de- . 
} ; 4 the toe and heel. 
ereasing one stutch in every other turn. 7 
: ever) , Knit six more turns, increasing a stitch at one end only 
Forty-four stitches will now be found on the needle. ‘ 
; for the toe 


Cast off thirty stitches on another needle—knit the re- 





k 


plain rows. Knit one row in red, and cast off loosely. 


Lit and pearl two alternately for five turns. Knit two 


maining sixteen stitches for eighteen turns, and cast 


The shoe is to be sewn up into its shape, and the 


them otf on another needle. 


tocking close 4 
stocking closed up. With white, pick up the thirty red stiteches—knit three 


Open baby’s stockings may be made by continuing the plain rows—in the next bring the wool forward, knit two 
kuitting as directed for the shoe pattern, given below. together. 
A CIIILD'S STOCKING TO BE WORN WITH SHOES.—FOUR Knit three plain rows; leave sixteen stitches on the 

STEEL PINS NO. 20.—LACE THREAD No. 8. needle, and repeat the pattern in while across the instep 
seven times, which is afterwards to be sewn to the red 
knitting for the toe. 

Cast on sixteen stitches in white to correspond with 
the other side. 

Knit two plain rows; in the next bring the wool for- 
ward, knit two together the whole length of the row; 
knit one plain row in red, taking up the stitches that 
were cast off for the toe; and make this side of the shoe 
to correspond with the other. decreasing instead of in- 
creasing. The shoe and the white in the instep are now 
finished. 

Pick up the stitches both of the shoe and instep; knit 
three plainturns. ‘Take a larger needle, bring the wool 
forward, knit two together- forming the holes to pass 
the ribbon through. 
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Knit three plain turns with asmall needle. In the next 
row bring the wool forward, knit two together. 

Knit three plain rows; in the next bring the wool for- 
ward, knit two together until the sock be of the height 
desired, Cast off very loosely 


A KNITTED MUFF IN IMITATION OF SABLE. 





Cast on seventy or eighty stitches. 

First, second and third rows—plain knitting. 

Fourth row—bring the wool forward, knit two to- 
gether, taken at the back; continue the same to the end 
of the row. 

Repeat these four rows until the piece be about eight- 
een inches long, admitting that the shading comes in 
correctly. 

Two No. 19 needles are required, and double German 
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wool, in four distinct shades to match the color of sable 
Commence with the lightest shade—then the second, 
third, and darkest, reversing them again to the lightest, 


as represented in the engraving. 


ANOTHER MUFF. 

Cast on forty-five stitches. 

Every row is worked the same, with a slip stitch at 
the beginning; knit one; pearl one; repeat to the end 
of the row. 

It will require a piece of about twenty inches long to 
make a moderate-sized muff, which must be lined with 
gros de Naples and stuffed with wool, and a sufficient 





quantity of horsehair to retain it in shape. Cord and 
tassels to match the color of the muff may be sewn at 
the end; or it may be drawn up with ribbons. 


PAIR OF MUFFATEES. 





Cast on thirty-five stitches. 

First row— knit twenty plain stitches, and fifteen in 
double knitting. 

Every second row is the same. 

When they are sufficiently large, knitor sew them up. 
The double knitting comes over the hand, the plain knit- 
ting sitting tight to the wrist. 

Three-thread fleecy, with needles No. 16, are to be 
used. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE, 


‘* Ye have given the lovely to earth’s embrace, 
She has taken the fairest of beauty’s race ; 
With their laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They are gone from among you in silence down.” 


March is usually termed the bleak month, but we do 
not think it so dangerous to delicate constitutions as this 
short but severe portion of the year. 

The main source of that predisposition to consumptive 
complaints incident to the youth of both sexes in our 


country, doubtless arises from the feeble constitutions of 


their parents, and most frequently on the maternal side. 
Female children are too delicately reared, treated like 
tender exotics, not natives of the climate. We should 


seriously object against the employment of females of 


any station in out-door labor, except the care of the gar- 
yorms. The Creator never imposed on 





den or of silk 
woman the duty of toiling to subdue the earth, nor has 
He endowed her physically for such a work. But fe- 


males should be accustomed to exercise in the open air; 
playing abroad when children, and walking and riding 
in maturer years should be considered a duty as well as 
recreation. And then, in our changeable climate, warm 
clothing during winter should always be the fashion; and 
shoes that will, when walking abroad, effectually pro- 
tect the feet from cold and dampness. This last con- 
sideration ought never to be overlooked in Philadelphia, 
where the pavements are always undergoing the cold- 
water treatment; and one might as well walk in thin- 
soled shoes through a swamp as through the streets of 
this nice city. It is a sad nuisance, this continual wash- 
ing the side-walks in winter, not only for the inconve- 
nience it causes to those who are walking, but also in 
its effects on health. Many of the colds, rheumatic com- 
plaints and consumptions, no doubt originate from this 
fruitful source of evils—wet pavements. But till the 
gentlemen summon sufficient courage to stop these in- 
undations, we hope the ladies will be wise enough to 
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shield their own feet from the charnel dampness. In- 
dia-rubbers are odious-looking things, to be sure, and 
many a lovely girl has sacrificed her health, life even, 
rather than putthemon. But we hope our young friends 
are better instructed and more reasonable. 

FLowenrs, like friends in adversity, are doubly prized 
in the winter—even the culture of them seems to shed a 
ray of summer round the apartment where they are 


sheltered. Now is the time to plant or put in glasses 


hyacinths or other winter bulbous roots. The flower of 


the hyacinth is beautiful, its aroma delightiul. It is a 
house flower, and renders a parlor redolent of perfume. 
Hyacinths are grown either in glasses or pots. Glasses 
cause less attention and trouble than pots. There is 
another and a novel way of growing hyacinths that is 
very beautiful. It is to scoop out a turnip and fill the 
hollow space with water and place the bulb init. Sus- 
pend it by strings where you please—the best place is 
in your window. The hyacinth will flower and the 
turnip give out from its root a green foliage that is supe- 
rior to any flower-pot in existence. 

And then, if you have a choice flower presented you, 
lady fair, that you wish to preserve as long as possible, 
when it begins to fade, the following is an excellent way 
of reviving it. Cut the stalk and hold it a few moments 
in the flame of the candle, and then set the flower again 
in the cold water, when it will recover its strength al- 
most visibly after this violent assistance, and blossom 
immediately. 

We met with the following curious record of an ex- 
periment, which may be true, though we do not certify 
it from our own observation. 

“To change the color of a Rose.—Place a fresh-gathered 
rose in water as far as the stem will allow, then powder 
itover with fine rappee snuff, being careful not to load 
it too much—in about three hours, on shaking off the 
snuff, it will have become a green rose.” 

But while young ladies are cultivating these beautiful 
ornaments of the garden and parlor, they must not forget 
that they are themselves the fairest flowers of their own 
homes, and that their health is necessary to their love- 
liness. Art, whenever it distorts nature, injures the 
beauty and symmetry of the human form. The writer 
of the following has reason on his side. 

“It is astonishing that our ladies should persist in 
that ridiculous notion that a small waist is, and, per 
necessita, must be, beautiful. Why, many an Italian 
woman would cry for vexation if she possessed such a 
waist as some of our ladies acquire only by the longest, 
painfulest process. I have sought the reason of this dii- 
ference, and can see no other than that the Italians have 
their glorious statuary continually before them as mo- 
dels, and hence endeavor to assimilate themselves to 
them; whereas our fashionables have no models except 
those French-stuffed figures in the windows of milliners’ 
shops. Why, if an artist should presume to make a 
statue with the shape that seems to be regarded with us 
as the perfection of harmonious proportion, he would be 
laughed out of the city. It is a standing objection against 
the taste of our women the world over, that they will 
practically assert that a French milliner understands 
how they should be made better than nature herself.”— 
Letters from Italy. 

“Les hommes seront toujours ce qu'il plaira aux 
femmes. Si vous voulez qwils deviennent grands et 
vertueux, apprenez aux femmes ce que c’est que gran- 
deur et vertu.” 

So said the philosopher of the last age, and it is as true 
now as then. The condition and character of women 
are improving everywhere, and these are the surest 
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signs of universal improvement. In our own favored 
country but two changes are requisite to the securing all 
that is necessary for the best interests of woman—and 
her influence. The same care and public provision 
should be made for female education that are made for 
that of young men, and the rights of property should be 
secured tomarried women. This last principle of justice 
is slowly but surely gaining ground. In Louisiana, 
thanks to the great mind and noble labors of us law- 
giver, Livingston, the rights of the wife are fully en- 
joyed. 

The New York State Convention has adopted the 
following as one of the articles of the Constituuion— 
“§ 14. All property of the wife, owned by her at the 
time of her marriage, and that acquired by her after- 
wards by gift, devise or descent, or otherwise than from 
her husband, shall be her separate property Laws 
shall be passed providing for the registry of the wife’s 
separate property, and more clearly defining the rights 
of the wife thereto, as well as to property held by her 
with her husband.” 

And the Wisconsin Convention has incorporated a 
clause in the proposed Constitution, giving to married 
women the separate control of their own property. The 
vote was large and decisive, and settled the question so 
far as the Convention was concerned, that the clause 
was to be part of the Paramount law of the land, 

Covrse or Reapine ror Lapies.—It is related of Dr 
Johnson, that having one day the little daughter of Bishop 
Percy on his knee, he asked her “ what she thoughtof 
Pilgrim’s Progress?” The child answered that she had 
not read it. “No!” replied the doctor; “then I would 
not give one farthing for you!” and he instantly set her 
down and took no further notice of her. 

We contess to somewhatof the same feeling exhibited 
by the great lexicographer respecting the importance of 
good John Bunyan’s work for children. We hope every 
friend of ours read Pilgrim’s Progress in her youth, 
If any lady has not had that privilege, we would com- 
mend the book next after the Bible in our cOurse. Should 
any young lady dread that we are about putting a veto 
on all her favorite romances, she will find herself pleas- 
antly mistaken. We shall give a large latitude, though 
not unlimited, in reading works of fiction— stull we prefer 
that such light works should be read in childhood and 
early youth rather than when time has to be taken from 
higher pursuits and more important duties. We quote 
the authority of an eminent and pious English writer. 
Ile says in regard to boys what is equally true of girls. 

‘I assert from my own observation, that nothing is se 
kely to qualify a boy for sober reading, and even severe 
studies, as a free indulgence of his appetite, while it is 
yet undisciplined in things of faney. He should be 
sated with sweets, like a grocer’s raw apprentice, till he 
has lost all appetite for them. In the intellectual, as in 
the natural world, heat, or at least warmth, is the very 
soul of productiveness. his warmth is latent in the 
child’s mind, but may be developed by the application 
of such substances as plays, romances, and many other 
things, all mere frippery to the man; whereas, if you set 
a boy down to a grave, serious book, er put him upon a 
train of abstract reasoning, a3 sure as he rises it will be 
with no other impression on his mind than that of leaden 
weight, unconsciousness and stupidity.” 

And there is another attainment mentioned by this au- 
thor, which we particularly commend—that of reading 
and committing poetry to memory. This study of love 
(tor children always love poetry) should be commenced 


early. The taste is then for repetition. A child loves to 


read over and over its favorite books, and repeat the 


poems it has learned, tll these are stereotyped on the 
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mind. If these have been judiciously chosen, if some of 
the gems of Milton, Shakspeare, Burns, Cowper, and 
others selected from the immortal bards of our language, 
are treasured in the heart, it has wealth always at com- 
mand and the means of enjoyment. We will quote 
again from our English authority 

“This poetical affection was the amulet that I wore 
constantly about me, as a charm against the effect of 


absence from my studies and consequent estrangement. 
And oh, the great, and good, and glorious charm that it 
to me! For those that want 
I would 


was and ever has been 
it, Heaven preserve them in their destitution! 
as soon suffer myself to be bereft of any one of my 
senses as forego that most gracious sentiment. It is the 
lamp of intellectual life, the soul of all our finer enjoy- 
ments, the soother of our evils, the very instinct of vir- 
tue, the essence of all that is grand and generous, the 
promoter of benevolence, the counselor even of devotion 
itself.” 

Such is poetry, and such the influence it can exert on 
the mind. It is well when the best productions of the 
best poets have been read in youth and their treasures 
laid up in the memory. Such a course is one of the best 
preparatives for reading the prose writers with advan- 
tage. Butif this poetic reading has been neglected, we 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


would commend its adoption at the beginning. of the 
It matiers little in what order the English and 
It is not to compare and cri- 


course. 
American poets are read. 
ticize, but to understand and enjoy the beauties of those 
compositions which have been sealed by fame and time 
as worthy of universal approval, that we commend their 
perusal. The old English poets are now republished in 
this country, and “Selections” from the English and 
and lately a valuable work, “ Poets 
Ameri- 


American poets; 
and Poetry of the Ancients,” has been issued. 
can libraries may be rich in poetry; and ladies should 
be able to appreciate its beauty and worth. 

To Corresponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—“ To Wis—— in a Reverie,” “Incident in the 
Life of a Physician,” “A Vernal Lyric,” “ Near the 
Schuy!kill’s green margin,” “The Streamlet’s W arning,” 


“To a Star,” “ Translations from the German and from 
Camoens,” “The Bee and the Flower,” “That Name,” 
“ Euryphyle—an Erody,” “To Sincerity,” and “ Lines 
to a Sparrow.” 

We decline the following:—“ Angela,” “The New 
Bridge of Sighs.” “Lament of the Expelled Student,” 
“ Sianzas.” “An Old Story,” “The Land Party,” “ Peace 
versus War,” “ An Elegy,” and three Sonnets. 
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“ Alderbrook—a collection of Fanny Forester’s Village 
Sketches, Poems, §¢..” by Miss Emily Chubbuck. In two 
Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & 5-0— 
We are glad to see this work. The 
Her fine 


volumes. Co.: pp 
with a portrait. 
author deserves the popularity she has won. 
genius was consecrated to high moral aims; and while 
her writings interest and amuse the young, they may 
instruct the mature mind. Our readers doubtless know 
that this excellent young lady is now Mrs. Judson, and 
probably at her new home in Burmah. We look for new 
and loftier revelations of her genius in her descriptions 
from that eastern land where her lot is now cast. In the 
meantime, these handsome volumes seem like memen- 
toes of a dear friend, and her countrywomen will be 
proud to preserve them. 

“Memoirs of the Life of Addison,” by Miss Aikin, One 
No. 5 of Carey & “Library ior the 
This is a work of great interest as wel] as a 


volume Hart's 
People.” 
most valuable accession to the literature of the day. 
Some few mistakes which occurred in the English edi- 


von have been corrected in this; the biography may 
therefore be relied on as giving a truer idea of the cha- 
Miss 


n her search 


racter of Addison than any ever before written. 
Aikin seems to have been indefatigable 
for truth, and we cannot help thinking such a good and 
gentle spirit, as well as the lofty tone of genius possessed 
by the author of Cato and the Spectator, may be best de- 
This 


sure will prove most acceptable to Ameri 


tineated by the pen of a good and gifted woman. 
book we are 
eans, and increase the interest already felt for the series 
of works to be issued in this Library for the People. 


“ Lives of the Queens of England,” &c., by Agnes 


Strickland. Vol. IX. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
This last volume contains the Life of Mary Beatrice, 
(Queen Consort of James Second of Great Britain. The 


story of this lovely and unfortunate queen has all the 


BOOK TABLE. 


interest of the wildest romance and the deep pathos of 
tragedy. The story of her life is not closed in this vo- 
lume, but we know that there was never more sunlight 
in her earthly path. She seems from the first to have 
been prepared as the victim for the pride and follies of 
those she loved; and the only consolation while reading 
her sad story is, that she exhibited through every trial 
the same noble and lovely traits of character. We can 
as well as admire her, and no contempt 
Miss Strickland has done 


always love 
ever mingles with our pity. 
good service to the cause of her own sex, as well as to 
the interests of literature and the advancement of his- 
torical knowledge, by preparing these royal biographies. 
The Queens of England are certainly as worthy of our 
regard as the kings, and Mary Beatrice would have 
been the queen of hearts even in a republic. 

“The Christian’s Daily Treasury—a Religious Exer- 
cise for every day in the year,” by Ebenezer Temple. 
‘This is the first American edition of an excellent Eng- 
a treasury of pious thoughts and 
For those who have much 


lish work. It is really 

good and wise reflections. 

to do—and in our busy land who is not in a hurry ?—it 

will prove a great aid in suggesting subjects for thought 
, 


and for right conduct. Published by Gould, 


Kenda!! & Lincoln, Boston. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Salkeld’s 
Classical Antiquities,” a work of first rate authority, and 
got up by the American publishers in very beautiful 
This work, together with the new numbers of the 


motives 


style. 
“Pictorial History of England” and “Harper's Pictorial 
Shakspeare.” is for sale by Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston 
and G. B. Zieber & Co. They have also “Boyd's Eclectic 
Moral Philosophy for Schools and Colleges,” a first rate 
work, and Bulwer’s new novel, “Lucretia; or, the Chil- 
dren of Night,’ “The Beauties of French History,” “The 
Beauties of English History,” “ Blake’s History of the 
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American Revolution, with Maps,” and “Hooper's Phy- 
sician’s Vade Mecum,” all recently published by the 
Harpers. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published a “Supple- 
mentary Volume of the Encyclopedia Americana,” by 


Professor Vethake, in which the science, literature, his- 





tory and biography, which have been accumulating in 
the last fourteen years, are ably condensed and ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, so as to bring down the 
several subjects to the present time. 

The same house has published “Rory O’ More,” a ro- 
mance, by 8S. Lover; also “Songs and Ballads,” very 
clever performances by a popular Irish author, who is 
now residing in this country. They have also published 
“The Rural Register and Almanack for 1247.” 

Mr. W. i. Graham has published the “Life and Ad- 
rentures of Paul Jones,” in a cheap pamphlet form, 
which is for sale by T. B. Peterson & Co., who have also 
“The Old Cro’nest,” by R. F. Greely. 

G.B Zieber & Co. have published No. § of “Chambers? 
Information for the People,’ avery excellent encyclo- 
pedia of science, literature and art, which we are happy 
to learn is having a very extensive sale. The same 
firm have for sale the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s new 
novel, entitled “ Woman’s Reward,” and “Beauchamp; 
or, the Error,” a novel, by G. P. R. James, just issued by 
the Harpers. 


Mr. W. J. Cunningham has published the “Sisters of 


Charity,” a Catholic novel. 
Tho- 


This work has been in such 


“Mitchells School Geography.” Revised edition 
mas, Cowperthwait & Co. 
eXtensive circulation for some years, that no remarks 
are necessary on its general qualities. As the arrange- 
ment which hitherto existed in the work is preserved, 
the revised edition will not necessarily displace the 
copies of the former which are still in use; but it con- 
tains many improvements. In the Atlas there are seve- 
ral new maps. One of these is a very fine delineation 
of the southeastern part of Europe, but most of thein re- 
late to our own country, and particularly to regions to 
which enterprize and political events have within afew 
years given a deep interest, and which are now as im- 
portant in a school geography as the original thirteen 


siates. The information for illustrating these maps and 


lrawn 


for correcting other parts of the work, has been « 
from the narratives of Wilkes and Fremont, from M’Cul- 
loch’s Gazetteer, and other sources worthy of the fullest 
credit. The work is printed from entirely new stereo- 
type plates, and both in contents and appearance is a 
school manual of the very first class. 
ll that relates to 
First Ame- 


rican from the ninth London edition—to which ts added 


“Instructions to Young Sportsmen in a 


Guns and Shooting, by Lt. Col. P. Hawker 


the Hunting and Shooting of North America, with a de- 
scription of the Animals and Birds, carefully collated 
Porter” We have 


given the whole title of the above jor several reasons — 


from authentic sources, by Wm 





one that we are glad to see this work reprinted here; 
and again, that it has been so ably edited and improved 
by our friend Porter. We confess we like the man, 
and may feel a littie partial; but no person who has 
watched the course of Porter as long as we have, who 
has seen his gradual rise and his paper with him untul 
one is the best editor and the other the greatest paper in 
the country —were we to live in Africa we should have 
the Spirit of the Times sent tous. But this has nothing 
to do with “Hawker on Shooting.” The work has been 


ably edited. Additions have been made to it by Mr. 


Porter, and many articles omitted that were of no use to 
the American reader. Col. Hawker’s work in Fngland 
is the text-book of sporting men—indeed, it is a standard 


work for reference on all occasions ‘The style of the 
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work is manly and sportsmanlike—real hearty, good old 
unsophisticated English, that cannot be misunderstood. 
Porter has availed himself of the assistance of such men 
as H. W. Kendall 
and others. 
type and excellent paper, with a substantial binding. 


Herbert, “the Bee hunter,” Thorpe, 
The work is beautifully got up, good clear 


“The Chess Palladium and Mathematical Sphinz, a 
Monthly Magazine, devoted to the Curiosities of Chess 
and the Ingenuities of Arithmetic, with Problems also in 
Astor House, N. Y. The 
second number of this elegant, curious and entertaining 


Chequers ” Tay lor & Co., 
publication is before us, and is embellished with ten 
beautiful Chess and Chequer Problem Diagrams, and 
contains much other instructive matter connected with 

A $5 


Chess Prize Problem, and a $5 mathematical one also, is 


the profound and intellectual science of Chess. 
oifered. Solutions are given to all the ingenious pro- 
blems in No. 1. 
tance who are interested in these subjects will receive 


The publishers say that those at a dis- 


a specimen number gratis on application (post-paid) to 
* Palladium, N. Y. city.” 
half in advance, 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “ Fortescue 


lis terms are $2 per annum, 


—a novel,” by James Sheridan Knowles— an able effort 
of this popular dramatic writer, in which his peculiar 
talents for scenic effect and spirited dialogue appear to 
great advantage. 

The same publishers have issued a very admirable 
juvenile book entitled “Guide to Wisdom and Virtue,” 
in which the best principles of virtue and religion are 
inculcated by means of authentic anecdotes. 

“The use of the Body in relation to the Mind” is the 
title of another excellent publication of the Harpers. It 
is the work of an experienced professional man whose 
opportunities of observation enrich his pages and give 
authority to his arguments 

The same publishers have issued a very entertaining 
volume by Governor Head, entitled “The Emigrant,” 
which describes with graphic power and fidelity life in 
Canada. The above-mentioned publications of the Har- 
pers are for sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart and G. B. 
Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Poets and 
Poetry of the Ancients,” edited by William Peter, Esq., 
A. M. 
the hands of a ripe and accomplished scholar, and com- 


This volume is extremely valuable, coming from 





prehending specimens of the best poetical literature of 
the ancient world. It is published in astyle correspond- 
ing with the Poets and Poetry of America, and is illus- 
trated with elegant steel plates. 

Mr. Edward Dunigan, of New York, has published 
“The Elder’s House; or, the Three Converts,” which is for 


sale by W. J. Cunningham, of this city, who has also 





“Julia Ormond; or, the New Settlement,’ by the authoress 
of the Two Schools. 

lessrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Flow- 
ers of Fable,” 
with reference to the moral effect, and illustrated with 


a very choice selection of fables, chosen 


beautiful engravings on wood. They have also publish- 
ed anew edition of Bulwer’s capital novel, “Leila; or, 
the Siege of Grenada,” and “Hutton’s Book of Nature 
laid open,” a well-known and popular work of a cele- 
brated author, edited by the Reverend Doctor Blake. 

The same house has published No. 14 of the “ Pictorial 
History of England.” and Nos. 127 and 128 of the » Pie- 
torial Shakspeare.” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published ‘*The Book 
of Anecdotes; or, the Moral of History taught by real ex- 
amples,” by John Frost, LL.D, author of * Book of the 
Navy.” &e., 


1 litle pag 
! ul pag 


The design of 





Army,” * Book of the 


this book, as set forth in t 





thfully exe- 


cuted in the work itself. Excellent examples of hu- 
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manity, courage, self-denial and self-sacrifice are select- 
ed from the records of history and presented to the 
youthful reader in a most interesting style. The volume 
rs illustrated with several hundred well-executed en- 
gravings on wood and steel, and atlorded at a very low 
price. It is for sale by George 8. Appleton, No. 148 
Chestnut street. 

The same publishers have issued a neat edition of 
“Butler's Hudibras,” with steel plate engravings. ‘This 
classical work is so well known and so often referred to 
in British and American literature, that it is surprising 
no good edition of it has been published in this country. 
The present edition is in a neat, portable form, with ele- 
by Geo. 8S. Appleton, 





gant type and paper. It is for sale 
148 Chestnut street. 

“The Pictorial History of the World,” by Professor 
Frost, is now completed. It embraces in volume first, 
Ancient History—volume second, History of the Middle 
Ages— volume third, Modern History. I is really a va- 
luable and very beautiful book. Our limits do not permit 
us at this time to examine it m detail, but we propose on 
a future occasion to do justice to its merits asa literary 
performance. The embellishments speak for themselves 
rhey are upwards of five hundred in number, and are 
executed by first rate engravers from designs of artists 
of celebrity. There are one bundred portraits of cha- 
racters distinguished in history, together with battle- 
pieces, views of celebrated places, monuments, cos- 
tumes, arms, &c., of ll ages and countries. The family 
libraries throughout our country are destined sooner or 
later to number this valuable work among their trea- 
sures 

The “Boudoir Annual for 1847” contains ten plates 
by Gross, Ritchie and Sartain, published by Theodore 
Bliss & Co. It is intended as a gift book for the season, 
and is a very pretty one. 

The new juvenile publications by G. B. Zieber & Co. 
are the most beautiful edition of children’s books ever 
published—new pictures prettily colored and the old 
stories reversified. We advise all our friends to call at 


Zieber’s. The books will answer for any season. 


If flattering testimonials were as substantial as gold 


and silver we should get rich. One of our subscribers, 


who dates from Rose Cottage, is extremely complimen- 


tary to the plates in the November number, and wel- 


comes Miss Leslie again to our columns, wishing her 
long life and health, that she may continue those very 
pleasant tales which have already given so much plea- 
sure. 

Another from Addison Point, Maine, says—* Permit 
me to say that your ideas of presenting something upon 
cottage and villa architecture, &c., will meet general 
acceptance. I predict for the Lady’s Book an uncom- 
mon circulation the present year.” 


Another lady writes from Halifax, N. C.—“I aiways 
inquire of al! subscribers whether they will continue or 
1 to see publishers imposed 


on by sending their works to persons that do not intend 


not, because I dislike so muc 
to continue. My rule is to pay alwaysin advance. J 
would not receive a work on credit. I think you all 
well worthy of your hire. I have taken twelve maga- 
zines this and preceding years; and always pay the 
printer.” We honor the sentiments of this lady, and 
would that all other subscribers would act in the same 
manner 

Another of our fair subscribers in Memphis, Tenn., 
who writes on the most beautiful sheet of note paper 
closed you will receive $5 from 


two young ladies, great admirers of your magazine, 


MAGAZINE 


AND MADY’S BOOK. 


You have offered liberal inducements to subscribers— 


your ‘ Book’ itself is the greatest.” 





A friend says he once knew a person who kept two 
pianos, one in the front room for secular and one in the 


back room for sacred music 





The following is beautiful. “A lady who had lost a 
beloved child was so oppressed with grief that she even 
secluded herself from the society of her family and kept 
herself locked in her chamber, but was at length pre- 
vailed on by her husband to come down stairs and take 
a walk in the garden. While there she stopped to pluck 
a flower, but her husband appeared as though he would 
hinder her. She said,* What—deny a flower” He re- 
plied, ‘You have denied God your flower, and surely 
you ought not to think it hard in me to deny you mine.’ 
“It is said the lady suitably felt the gentle reproof, and 
had reason to say, * A word spoken in season, how good 
itis!” 
We—that is, the junior and business editor—never 
write pig it rs, having neither time nor inclination so 
to do. If an article is not liked, we return it, merely 
saying so, giving no reasons. We once offended a cele- 
brated lady writer by this proceeding. We returned 
her MS., stating that it would not do for our * Book.” 
tying that on account of our “extreme 
ineivility” she never would write for useagain. We did 
mmediately looked at our dictionary for 


the definition of Brevity, and we need hardly tell our 


She rejoined by 





read rs that it was not “ extreme inc ivility 

The British Museum has purchased, through their 
Godey’s Lady’s Book” from the com- 
for their extensive library, and 


agent, a sel ot 





mencement of the wor 


great difficulty they had in getting a complete copy. 


We want for ourselves a few May numbers tor 1846, for 


which fiity cents l be given. 


Ss 








Our one hundred thousand readers will be pleased to 
hear that the universal voice of the press has pronounced 
our January number the gem of the year. How could 
it be otherwise with such reading matter and such ex- 
quisite engravings—added to which was our useful de- 
partment, which the ladies know so well how to appre- 
They will also be gratified when we tell them 
all our strength on the January 


ciate. 
that we did not waste 
number. Witness the beautiful mezzotint by Ritchie; the 
first mezzotint Fashion plate, also by Ritchie, and the 
exquisitely engraved portrait of that popular authoress, 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet, engraved by Welch, which adorn this 
number. We repeat it—our plates and our literaturs 


this year shall be superior to the last. 





It is customary, in noticing books received from pub- 
lishers, to speak of the beauty of the engravings and the 
worth of the work itself. but few of our critics think of 
mentioning anything about the typographical execution, 
upon which much of our comfort in reading depends. 
We have been led to this remark from looking over 
several of the most beautiful and costly works ever is- 
We allude to the Lady 
and Longfellow’s poems, Childe 


sued from the American press. 
of the Lake 


larold and Cowper’s Task and other poems, published 


Bryant 





The typographical portion of these 
works is by Messrs. T. K. & P. G. Collins, of this city, 
the same gentlemen who print the Lady’s Book. It is 


equal in every respect to the best London typography, 


by Carey & Hart. 


I 
and is probably superior to any other printing ever done 


iu this countr 











